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Events of the @éeck. 


ADMIRAL JELLICOE’s despatch on the Battle of Jut- 
land Bank was issued to the public yesterday morning 
with the despatch of Admiral Beatty, and an ‘‘ apprecia- 
tion ’’ by a competent authority. Apart from its slightly 
ambiguous historical illustration, the ‘‘ appreciation ”’ 
is a very ordinary piece of journalism. It might profitably 
have been issued, if issued at all, on June 2nd, when 
the Admiralty seemed to be at pains to confuse the whole 
meaning of the engagement. At the present moment the 
appreciation adds nothing to our comprehension of the 
greatest naval battle of history, and we dislike these 
obvious attempts to smother independent criticism 
in saccharine comment. The despatch is still, of 
course, incomplete. The list of ships which took part 
in the conflict and the manner in which our casualties 
were received are withheld. The complete despatch 
would disclose valuable data to the enemy, and it will no 
doubt form the subject matter for future professional 
study of naval strategy and tactics. Sir John Jellicoe 
and Admiral Beatty, however, give sufficient detail to 
enable us to form a fair general view of the course and 
character of the action. 

* * * 

Tue despatch adds confirmation to the view already 
formed by competent students as to the main outlines of 
the action. It is now made perfectly clear that the 
German fleet was out on some “enterprise directed 
towards the North,’’ and the German battle-cruisers were 
north of Admiral Beatty’s battle-cruiser fleet when they 
were first sighted. Sir John Jellicoe’s curt opening state- 
ment: “The German High Sea Fleet was brought to 
action .”’ therefore gives the true orientation of 


the battle. The ships of the Grand Fleet were 
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obviously informed of the German enterprise. The 
battle-cruiser fleet was well ahead with its light 
cruisers, destroyers, and the fifth battle-squadron of 
‘‘ Queen Elizabeths.’’ The enemy being sighted, Admiral 
Beatty steamed to place his force between the five German 
battle-cruisers and. their base. The battle-cruisers 
sighted each other at 3.30, and opened fire at 3.48 at a 
range of 18,500 yards. Twenty minutes later the fifth 
battle-squadron entered the action at long range. For 
nearly an hour the battle was fiercely contested by the 
two forces steaming at high speed on a south-easterly 


course. 
* * * 


THe main German fleet was then sighted by the 
cruiser “ Southampton,’’ and Admiral- Beatty turned 
north to lead it on towards the main British fleet. The 
course was thenceforward north-west, the fifth battle 
squadron coming under the fire of the main German 
ships just before 5 o’clock. An hour later, after a fight 
in the earlier phases of which we were superior in 
strength to the Germans, while in the 
were against odds, Sir John Jellicoe’s ships were 
sighted, and Sir David Beatty had steamed due east, 
turning the enemy’s van. Shortly after six o’clock the 
battle fleet came up, and in failing light and drifting 
mist effected its deployment. A little later Admiral Hood 
led his third battle-cruiser squadron so gallantly to the 
help of Sir David Beatty. From about 6.17 to 8.20 the 
Grand Fleet engaged the German fleet at intervals. Sir 
John Jellicoe had the skill to place his fleet. between the 
German fleet and its bases. The British fleet continually 
attempted to close, but the German tactics “ were of a 
nature generally to avoid further action.” But the 
British ships were observed to inflict heavy damage and 
with slight damage to themselves, the British fire remain- 
ing efficient, while that of the enemy deteriorated. At 
9 o’clock the enemy was out of sight, and dispositions 
were made for the night. The destroyers made successful 
attacks during the night, and the British hoped to find 
their enemy still in the field next morning. But at day- 
break it was found that the Germans had contrived to 
make their ports. 


latter we 


* * 

Tue German casualties are now put higher than 
before. Three battleships, five light cruisers, six 
destroyers, and one submarine were seen to sink ; a battle- 
cruiser was admittedly sunk, and another battle-cruiser, a 
battleship, and three destroyers were so severely damaged 
as to render it extremely doubtful if they could reach port. 
This is a greater absolute loss than ours. Sir John 
Jellicoe records the British Fleet’s appreciation of the 
gallant fighting of the enemy. The battle was marked, 
as was to be expected, by the conspicuous heroism of all 
hands in the British Navy. It was notable for many 
other reasons. A seaplane was successfully used for the 
first time in battle, and the torpedo tactics of the enemy 
were put to the test. Only one torpedo took effect, and 
the “ Marlborough ’’ was able to continue action in spite 
of it. A more remarkable fact is the comparative im- 
munity enjoyed by vessels in spite of the use of submarines 
and an enormous concentration of gunfire. Thus, 
apparently, the battle-cruiser fleet engaged the whole 
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German fleet for an hour without loss, and the German 
losses, were they far higher than we suppose, can hardly 
be thought commensurate with the weight of shell 
expended. The light was bad, the mist confusing; but 
it seems certain that so far we have not discovered any 
means of ranging manceuvring ships with the speed and 
accuracy necessary to inflict the loss which every student 
of the war expected in the clash of such tremendous 
fleets. But the despatches serve to strengthen our 
appreciation of the fact that the British Fleet gained a 
striking victory strategically, morally, and _ even 
materially, and that with better weather conditions 
nothing could have saved the enemy from complete 
disaster. 
*% * * 

Tue Anglo-French offensive in the West shows that 
the war has entered upon a new phase in which, for the 
first time, the Allies are acting together. They 
are acting upon one plan, though all the elements 
are not as yet disclosed. The Anglo-French 
offensive has achieved a considerable success both in 
the extent of its advance and the number of prisoners 
taken. But its real value is that it engages, and will 
continue to engage, the enemy upon yet another sector 
of the main battle fronts. Sooner or later the enemy 
must succumb to the pressure and strengthen the 
threatened areas by weakening others. That will be the 
sional for assaults on the weakened section, and in time 
the whole line will be on the move, 

% * * 

Tue offensive in Picardy started in the normal 
manner. There was a heavy bombardment over prac- 
tically the whole front. It was not continuous, but rose 
and fell. When the shelling died down reconnoitring 
detachments were sent into‘the enemy lines to test the 
amount of damage done and to try the organization 
and density of troops. The reconnoitring patrols were 
sent across to the German lines as far north as Ypres and 
in many partsofChampagne. Then, on Saturday morning, 
the infantry attacks began on a front of some twenty-five 
miles. The northernmost point apparently was the 
village of Gommecourt and the southern limit of the 
attack was the village of Estrées. The twenty miles that 
formed the British front comprised about two-thirds of 
the C-shaped salient which the German line made between 
Arras and the Somme. Bapaume is, roughly, the centre 
of the open side of the C; and the Ancre, a tributary of 
the Somme, cuts across the southern part of the ground 
towards Bapaume. North of this river, the British left 
seems to have made no progress at all. The infantry 
first carried the village of Serre and cut off Gommecourt. 
But Serre could not be held against the immediate 
counter-attacks, and, so far as we can see, the British 
were forced to return to the old lines. 

x * * 

Tue British centre made little more impression upon 
the plateau of Thiepval, though they seem to have at 
length gained some ground ; but the violent attacks both 
there and on the left gave the cover under which the 
infantry achieved real success. The area of these is 
roughly defined tothe north by the Albert-Bapaume road. 
Along the line which trends eastward at that point, the 
Germans had built a most formidable system of entrench- 
nents. But two strongly fortified villages, Mametz and 
Montauban, were rapidly taken; and the captured 
ground has been held against all counter attacks, and 
has been even extended. We have taken Fricourt and 
La Boisselle, where the ghoulish struggle occurred last 
year among the coffins in the cemetery, and have pushed 
our line northwards and eastwards. The depth of our 
advance is about 24 miles. We have taken some 5,000 








prisoners, and we have compelled the Germans to bring 
to the quarter attacked a new army corps. The struggle 
goes on, and slow and steady pressure is maintained, 
Our men showed the greatest enthusiasm in the attack, 
and the leadership seems to have been skilful and 
efficient. 

* ¥ * 

GENERAL Focu, who commanded on the British right, 
took full advantage of the fact that the French were not 
expected to attack. Our own assault, it must be remem- 
bered, was made in the teeth of every preparation by 
the enemy. As our advance has gone forward so suc- 
cessfully just north of the Somme, Foch, with his left 
flank thus safe, struck ahead with the greatest vigor. On 
Saturday and Sunday, however, he forced the first 
line, an intermediate position, and the assault 
caused so much surprise that 5,000 prisoners were 


taken. On Monday the French were through the 
second German lines below the Somme, and on 
Tuesday they had even captured Flaucourt. The 


Colonial troops who achieved this success are said not to 
have lost a single life. They are now little more than 
two miles from Péronne, an important junction, the 
capture of which would probably involve a considerable 
readjustment of the German line to the south. The 
French have taken over 9,000 prisoners, and must have 
inflicted heavy loss on the enemy. The opening move of 
the offensive is now complete, and the positions won are 
being consolidated. 
+ * * 

Russta has secured successes that are far more 
obviously important. At the end of last week Kolomea 
was taken. The value of Kolomea will soon make itself 
felt. The Austrian communications with Hungary run 
through the Jablonitza Pass, and thence, vid Delatyn, to 
Stanislau and Eastern Galicia beyond the Dniester; or 
vid Delatyn and Kolomea to Eastern Galicia south of the 
Dniester. With the capture of Kolomea all the country 
between the Carpathians and the Dniester was cut off 
from the bases in Hungary. General Letchitsky followed 
up this success, significant as it was, by pushing west of 
Kolomea, and also south-west. The energy with which 
this wing of the Russian offensive is being directed can 
be gauged by the Austrian admission that Russian patrols 
are in the Carpathian foothills in Southern Bukovina, 
and by the announcement that they have cut the railway 
between Delatyn and the Jablonitza Pass. It is scarcely 
possible that Delatyn can hold out much longer, and 
even Stanislau seems doomed to fall within the near 
future. The position of the Austrian centre above 
Buczacz, already dangerous, is fast becoming critical. 

% * * 

GeNERAL Brvssi.orr’s right wing being held up for 
the moment, General Everts, who commands the army 
group farther north, is pursuing the tactics which will 
presumably characterize the rest of the war. The Ger- 
mans have accumulated a great number of heavy guns 
and a considerable number of troops at Kovel, south of 
the Pripet Marshes. They have consistently used the 
same means of multiplying their force. But the Allies 
have at length determined not to allow them to with- 
draw either men or guns from any section of the front 
with impunity, and General Everts pressed this point 
home by an attack on the historic Beresina. The main 
objective of the Russian attack is Baranovitchi, one of 
the most important railway junctions still held by the 
Germans. There are two ways of cutting the Germans 
off from the Austrians, and it matters little whether it 


should be by the capture of Kovel or Baranovitchi. 
* * * 


Tue Cabinet has been reconstituted, though all the 
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changes made necessary by Lord Kitchener’s death 
and Lord Selborne’s resignation have not been made. Sir 
Edward Grey goes to the Peers as Earl Grey of Falloden, 
to distinguish him from the other Earl Grey, and the 
Houses of Commons loses the figure who, more than 
any of his contemporaries, obtained the strongest hold 
on its intellect by a display of personality and character, 
and a certain loftiness of demeanor and moral habit. 
Earl Grey will, of course, retain the Foreign Secretary- 
ship, which we hope will now become an active force 
in European diplomacy. 
the War Office. Mr. Lloyd George becomes Secretary 
of State, with power over Munitions, but without 
absorbing the powers of Sir William Robertson, who, 
under the Cabinet, will continue to control the 
British conduct of the war. This is a _ proper 
arrangement. The headship of the War Office tangles its 
holder in an enormous mass of detail, distasteful to a 
man of Mr. George’s temperament; but his freshness of 


The other great change is at 


mind should serve it. 
Lord Derby. 
no doubt, end the scandalous disrespect for Parliament of 


Probably the detail will go to 
Mr. George’s appointment will, we have 


which Mr. Tennant was, we suppcese, an innocent mouth- 
piece. The bureaucratic soldier is a very different man 
from the fighting soldier; and Mr. George will not fail, 
we imagine, to put him in his place. 

Tue report of Lord Hardinge’s Commission on the 
Irish rebellion is a mere record of policemen’s facts, 
devoid of statesmanship. It might have been drawn up 
in a court of petty sessions. 
the blame for the rising on Mr. Birrell, with Mr. 
Redmond as proxrime accessit, and the inherent disorder- 


It concentrates almost all 


liness of the Irish people as a general background of 
naughtiness. Mr. Birrell was an ‘‘ absentee,’’ though 
he saw the warnings of the police, and was fully informed 
by them of the progress and character of the rebellicus 
movement. He took no action, and he was therefore 
‘* primarily responsible for the situation that was allowed 
to arise and the outbreak that occurred.’’ The Lord- 
Lieutenant and the Under-Secretary are acquitted as 
having had no power, and the police and military 
authorities are crowned with praises, and indeed it is 
clear that they did their duty well. The Commission’s 
inquiry dated from the end of 1913, and its refer- 
ence to the Ulster rebellion merely records the fact that 
the importation of arms into Ireland and the toleration 
of drilling, first in Ulster and then elsewhere, rendered 
the succeeding troubles ‘‘ possible.’’ The report is 
practically a censure of the late and the existing Govern- 
ment, conducted somewhat anomalously by an official 
who, like Lord Hardinge, is in their pay. 
* * * 

Tue Irish situation moves to a temporary settlement. 
Lord Selborne has gone, but other two of the dissenting 
Unionists in the Cabinet, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Long, 
remain, and only a small Unionist rump in the Commons 
seeks to disturb them. The general grounds of the 
settlement appear to be (1) A Dublin Parliament to come 
It will represent all Ireland but the 
six Ulster Counties, will sit as one Chamber, and will be 


into being at once. 


composed of the existing Irish members and of the 
nominated Senate representing the Southern Unionists. 
The Executive will be chosen constitutionally by the new 
Lord-Lieutenant. The Chief Secretaryship will go. (2) 
The settlement to remain in force for a year after the 
war, and then to come up for revision. (3) The six 
excluded counties to be governed from Downing Street, 
and not by an Ulster Executive. 
* * * 


Lorp Newron was able to announce in the House of 
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Lords on Wednesday that a reply has come from Germany 
to the British proposals for the relief of the interned 


“e 


civilians at Ruhleben, which is not a categorical 


refusal.’’ There is a_ possibility of several kinds 


of arrangement, but this choice ought not to 
be a pretext for delay. The facts disclosed 


on the authority of the American Inspector, D1 
Taylor, rank high even in this war among the records of 
callous stupidity. These four thousand civilians are 
rationed on a scale which amounts to about half the 
quantity of food supplied in Germany to military 
The quality of the food is bad, the diet 


monotonous, and fats are almost totally absent. 


prisoners. 
The men 
would have starved, were it not that a large number of 
them depend on food sent direct from this country, or 
by arrangement from Switzerland. Even this source of 
supply is mismanaged ; for, owing to postal delays, 80 per 
cent. of the bread sent from England in May was unfit 
to eat. The rations were greatly reduced during May, 
and a large part of the money allotied for the expense 
of the camp was unspent. It is impossible to say whether 
the motive for this ill-treatment is petty economy or petty 
malice, or both. In either case we can imagine few 
things more likely to injure the standing of the German 
Government with neutrals. Ifa country cannot feed its 
prisoners, it must release them, stipulating, of course, 
that they shall not serve against it. That is what the 
Boers did after they lost Pretoria, even to military 
prisoners, and it is hard to see why a Government in 
difficulties should burden itself for no military end. 
* * ¥ ; 

Ear Rvsse.i, who was well supported in debate by 
peers of both parties, including the Archbishop of Can 
terbury, raised the question of the ill-treatment of 
conscientious objectors in the Lords on Tuesday. Lord 
Crewe and Lord Sandhurst attempted a halting reply, 
but they did not venture to divide against his motion, 
which condemned unauthorized punishments. There secms 
at last to be some hope of stopping the brutal and de- 
moralizing bullying organized by some commanding 
officers in certain camps and prisons. A colonel has been 
dismissed, and a lance-corporal punished for these bar- 
barities, and Lord Crewe states that in future the attempt 
to compel the objectors physically to carry out orders 
will be abandoned. This is satisfactory, but the whole 
basis of the new official scheme is faulty, and the scheme 
itself worthless, so long as the first step in recognizing 
the genuine objectors who have been sent to the ranks i 
left not to any process of appeal nor to any civil 
authority, but to the initiative of the War Office itself. 
The ‘ Times,’’ 
makes the astonishing proposal that men who object to 


while opposing physical coercion, now 
military service should be disfranchized. This would 
mean, logically, the disfranchizement of all Quakers as 
such, and by its implication that fighting is the only 
public service recognized by the State, it would, of 
course, involve the final negation of woman suffrage. 
But it is 


Such disfranchizement might exclude some 


This can hardly be what the “ Times ’’ means. 
what it says. 
cranks and “ shirkers.’’ But it would also shut out men 
whose dislike of force is based on religion, and who, on 
account of that disbelief, put more of their personality 
into disinterested social service. 

* * * 

WE are happy to be able to state on the auth: rity 
of her sister, Mrs. Little, that the news of Sister Augu 
tine Bewicke’s death at Salonika, to which we referred 
last week, was unfounded. Sister Augustine has re 
covered from a serious illness, and it will be good news 
to the thousands whom she has befriended that she is 


now well and able to continue her work. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE OPENING MOVE OF THE OFFENSIVE. 


Last Saturday morning the Allied Western offensive 
emerged out of the confusion of repeated bombardments 
and multiplied trench raids. It had been long prepared, 
long expected, long deferred. For some time the British 
had been ready to act; the French preferred to wait 
for the moment when the enemy should be more deeply 
committed and weaker relatively to the Allies than ever 
before. Germany was heavily engaged in Russia; 
Austria in Volhynia, Galicia, and the Irridenta. The 
flickering hope that lured Germany on at Verdun was 
brightening and beckoning her on to more desperate 
efforts. Under this call, the offensive began, and its 
initiation sent a thrill throughout Britain and France. 

The front selected for attack extended over some 
twenty-five miles from the village of Gommecourt to the 
great highway that runs from Amiens to Vermand. 
About twenty miles of it, above the Somme, was in the 
British area of operations. It is far different country 
from that in which the last British offensive was con- 
ducted. North of Arras the countryside resembles South 
Lancashire, a district dotted with villages, factories, and 
mine workings. From Gommecourt to the South it is 
more akin to the English Downs, villages are fewer and 
smaller, and the lie of the land is more open and undu- 
lating. In the line of advance there are two immediate 
objectives, Bapaume and Péronne, the former facing the 
British and the latter the French front. Both of them 
have grown into the mosaic of the war with a troubled 
tale of vicissitude ; both are important centres, the former 
slightly more distant and more necessary to the German 
position. Neither has as yet been taken; but the French 
are converging upon Péronne from the north-west, west, 
and south-west, and have already penetrated to within 
three miles of the town. 

Reckoned in this way, the present achievement seems 
small. And we arrive at no truer a comprehension 
of it from the fact that the Allies have taken twenty 
villages. The offensive has followed a normal course. In 
the first fierce rush forward an advance was made over 
practically the whole front. Serre was taken; 
Gommecourt was isolated; but neither gain could be 
maintained. Farther south the success has been more 
permanent. Where the British line bends eastward to the 
Somme the attack was pressed with great tactical skill, 
and the left flank of General Foch, who was operating to 
the south, was made secure. He urged his advance with 
characteristic insistence and daring. The first line was 
carried, an intermediate position was forced; then the 
second line was pierced, and our Ally thrust his assault- 
ing columns still farther east, towards Péronne. On this 
section of the front the advance has penetrated five miles 
into the German defences. If Péronne should fall—and 
the prospect seems favorable—it is difficult to see how 
the German line can avoid a readjustment towards the 
south. But even this gives us no just measure of what is 
afoot. 

Over practically the whole of the main battle 
areas in the East, South, and West, great and 
essentially combined movements are taking place. 
The Western offensive is the latest of these, and 
it has bitten deep into the German lines over some ten 
miles of territory. The Germans were forewarned, but, 
to that extent, were unable to prevent the advance. 
They were skilfully and heavily bombarded, impetuously 
and vigorously engaged. They have lost some fifteen 
thousand prisoners, aud this is the smallest part of their 





casualties. They have hastily summoned troops from 
Belgium, from the Artois, from Verdun. The prepara- 
tion of the plan was more careful, the advance more 
cautious and orderly than before; and though enthu- 
siasm carried some British elements too far for safety, on 
the whole the line went forward with its sections carefully 
articulated and its details under control. The progress 
continues; but what is of far greater importance, the 
offensive continues. . 

There is no reason why we should be discontented 
with our share in the advance. There are many reasons 
why it should not at first be as great as that of the 
French. The sections of the front upon which we are 
operating is far more difficult than that facing our Ally. 
It is composed of small hills, some of them thickly 
wooded, some of them rising steeply from the lower 
ground. The struggle west of the Meuse is enough to 
show how strong a barrier may be made from even low 
hills. And to this initial handicap there were added 
three others that are far more serious. Germany fully 
expected us to take the offensive. Throughout the 
struggle of Verdun she had kept over against the British 
front three times the density of troops that held the 
lines which the Russians lately pierced in Volhynia and 
Galicia. Perhaps a corps or two had been withdrawn 
during the last week or two; but Germany had paid us 
the significant compliment of maintaining on our section 
of the front almost double the strength with which Sir 
John French had to fight at Ypres in October, 1914. 
Forewarned, with a heavy concentration of troops, she 
had, moreover, particularly good communications for 
supplying and reinforcing the sector from Gommecourt 
to the Somme. Indeed, from Gommecourt to Thiepval 
the communications are ample, and it is just on this 
sector that the offensive has made least impression. 

But in viewing the present achievements of the move- 
ment from this personal and insular attitude we see them 
in a wholly wrong perspective. The results of the assault 
may seem almost to the very end smallest in the direct 
line of our advance. In attacking in the West we are 
assaulting the main defensive lines of the beleaguered 
enemy. In Russia and Italy our Allies are merely on 
the outer defensive positions. Germany will loosen her 
hold everywhere before she weakens her grip on the West. 
The results of the Western offensive may be felt soonest 
at Stanislau, the important Galician junction towards 
which Letchitsky is hastening; or at Baranovice, on the 
north of the Pripet Marshes. The war is a whole, and 
no part can be disturbed without a reaction on some other 
section. Though we tend to see merely the detail, it 
is the general aspect that matters. We have at length 
assumed the full advantage of the initiative we have 
really possessed since the great German halt at 
the Marne, and are making use of our superior 
resources. It might have been wiser to engage on 
the whole of our front in order to prevent such a 
concentration as has been made against the left flank of 
our advance. But this has probably been foreseen, and 
there is no need to suppose that the whole of the Allied 
plan has yet been disclosed. We are fighting a stern 
battle ; but we have the numbers and resources to outfight 
Germany. We have had a fresh demonstration that the 
formidable and decisive factor in entrenched lines is the 
density of troops that man them. The French have 
gone five miles through their front, whereas we have 
nowhere advanced two and a-half. But it matters not at 
all where the line thins and breaks under tension. It’ is 
our business to thin it down with as little relative loss as 
possible; and the fact that so important a place as 
Flaucourt was taken without the loss of a single French 
soldier is proof that at a certain point and under certain 
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conditions attack inevitably becomes more economical 
than defence. 

The united offensive witnesses the emergence of 
Britain as a military Power on the Continental scale. The 
Army has fought with superb gallantry, but it has also 
shown a far higher level of skill than before. The capture 
of Fricourt was a success won by creditable tactics. We are 
fighting an able and brave enemy, and we are still making 
slow progress. But that is of greater service to the end 
of the war than the lightning advances that lead to costly 
retreats. We have, we fear, suffered heavy loss, though 
not incommensurate with our gains. The brave men who 
have fallen were not “regular’’ soldiers. They 
were certainly not conscripts. They were chiefly 
our Voluntary Army. <A year ago thousands were 
at the:desk, thousands more in the fields or the mines. 
These great voluntary forces have glowed with the 
enthusiasm which sustained the earlier effort of the war. 
Let our statesmen see to it that it is not uselessly 
expended, and remember that it was yielded not for con- 
quest or to feed the sense of domination, but for liberty. 





THE HOTTENTOTS AGAIN. 


Tue Government must be supposed to have considered 
what kind of enlightenment their Commission on the 
Irish Rebellion was likely to have afforded them, and 
they have got all they had a right to expect. They 
ordered three officials—a Foreign Office official, a legal 
official, and a Civil Service official—to discover why some 
Irishmen took up arms against the British Government 
in the spring of this year. The officials took their orders 
and did their job. They traced it all out with official 
accuracy. So many excellent Acts passed to prevent 
Irishmen rebelling, and so many of them ignored or can- 
celled! Such.a shocking Irish opinion in the matter of 
law and order, such a weak England! Such an absentee 
and absent-minded Mr. Birrell, such a misguided Mr. 
Redmond! Such an omniscient and attentive police, and 
such a devoted soldiery! The Commission came to no 
conclusion beyond a bald finding on the selected facts 
and period with which they dealt; but we imagine that 
if they had spoken their real mind they would have 
embodied it in some such words as these: “ We consider 
Ireland to be a country mainly inhabited by Hottentots 
and high-flyers. We see only one way of governing it. 
Sir John Maxwell is there, and there is nobody else. 
Stick to Sir John Maxwell. The sentence of the Court 
is that Ireland be condemned to twenty years of resolute 
government.’’ This is the “ Morning Post’s’’ reading of 
the report of Lord Hardinge’s Commission, and it is a 
perfectly just interpretation. 

Now let us examine for a moment why a British 
Government cannot accept this finding, and why, there- 
fore, the report of the Commission is not worth the paper 
on which it is written. Much of its criticism of the 
laches of the Executive is perfectly true. Mr. Birrell was 
an absentee Chief Secretary. He did divide his per- 
sonality between Ireland and London—.e., between 
Imperial and Irish business—to a greater degree than 
was justified even in the difficult case of a Chief Secretary 
of the Home Rule persuasion. The Irish Executive, of 
which he was the mainspring, remained, in consequence, 
weak and ineffective, ignoring its officers’ accurate reports 
of the growth of the rebel side of Sinn Fein—in its origin, 
be it remembered, an interesting movement of moral 
and intellectual recuperation. Is that weakness a new 
symptom of the British government of Ireland? Did 
Lord Hardinge and his colleagues ever hear of the Kil- 





mainham Treaty? Or the bargain of Maamtrasna? Have 
they examined the circumstances in which Lord Carnarvon 
replaced Lord Spencer as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Gladstone succeeded Lord Salisbury as Prime 
Minister of England? These were not weak men. They 
had all had long experience of government, and they all 
had to do with a semi-rebellious Ireland. And they all 
came in the long run to some way of “ truckling’’ to it. 
They either gave doles or rights, winked at sedition, or 
finally admitted it as an inevitable form of discontent 
with an alien and unsuitable rule. Lord Hugh Cecil 
is unconverted by all this weight of experience. He is 
against settlement now, because he thinks that Mr. Red- 
mond’s Government will be even weaker than Mr. 
Birrell’s, and that under its cover the revolutionary 
elements will gather strength at his expense and at the 
Imperial Government’s. All that the Home Ruler can 
answer is that there is a political theory against which 
you must set the burden of political fact that discredits 
it. Let Lord Hugh Cecil ask himself why so many 
permanent Secretaries for Ireland who went there as 
Unionists came out as Home Rulers. They 
came to that conclusion because they found that 
one nation could not really govern another. Mr. 
Birrell’s experience was not essentially different. 
His special ill-fortune was that he came in at a 
period of transition, that he tried to rule half with the 
aid of Nationalism, and half without it, and 
that the spirit of patience and hope on which alone such 
a system, or want of system, could rest, was shaken by 
the Coalition, by conscription, by the Ulster rebellion, 
by the doubt as to Home Rule, and was finally lost 
in the immense confusion of the war. Condemn him 
if you will—words are cheap, and anybody can say that 
he saw a way to disarming Sinn Fein and driving out the 
half-hidden poison in the body politic of Ireland. But 
the grand difficulty is that we cannot truly govern Ireland 
without a scrap of affection, and therefore of the true 
seed of loyalty, in the bond, merely contenting ourselves 
with manufacturing beggars, parasites, soldiers, officials, 
and rebels, but never citizens. We have tried every 
quack remedy for Ireland but responsibility, and by 
the confession even of this singularly wooden report, 
and of the Prime Minister, and of almost every Home 
Rule and Unionist leader and newspaper of consequence, 
we are bankrupt of the whole stock. 

How old is all this and yet how new to the ears 
of every generation that has not seen the tale of Irish 
discontent written in letters of blood across its own page 
of history! Thistime, let us hope, it cannot be read amiss. 
For the moral issue of the war is at stake in this Irish 
question, and we shall spoil it if we go into a European 
Conference with an Ireland not merely unreconciled and 
undowered with the freedom we promised her, but 
enflamed with new bitterness and exhibiting herself to 
the world as a Western Poland. If we dally much longer 
with a military government, this is what will happen. It 
may quite possibly happen if we hang Roger Casement. 
It will certainly happen if we do not take a sharp turn 
away from the spirit of the Hardinge Report, which 
stands for one side of our Imperial character, 
and recur to the spirit of the South African 
settlement, which is the other side. Common 
gratitude to Mr. Redmond should dictate this 
course, and common political sense as well. For 
there is a sense in which a mishandling of Ireland 
may be more dangerous to us than at any period 
since 98. There is now not one Ireland but two. The 
little Ireland we can hold. The Sinn Fein rising cannot 
recur. Its leaders are dead or in prison ; only its romantic 
and literary protest remains and the memories of its 
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tragic folly. The greater Ireland is another matter. 
It rises at once in the rather magical touch which reminds 
us that peace after the war will not be negotiated by the 
Motherland alone but by her in conjunction with British 
Dominions, every one of which has been largely moulded 
by free Irishmen, inheriting their countrymen’s 
version of the Anglo-Irish relationship. It has an even 
more formidable life in the United States. Since 
the time of Washington there have been few 
elections to an American Presidency in which 
Europe and England were more closely concerned. 
Let us make no mistake about it—the war has put world- 
power in America’s hands, and it is not at all certain 
how she will use it. If no Irish settlement is negotiated, 
or the settlement is a bad one, and we go back 
to martial law, we need not look for a friendly or at least 
for an actively helpful America. For, as it happens, the 
doubtful States on which the election depends—New 
York, Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin—can very largely be influenced by the Irish 
vote in combination with the German vote. How far these 
elements are in unison we cannot tell. They are 
not necessarily one; they have indeed different affilia- 
tions or attachments in American politics. But if Britain 
defeats her own cause in the capital Irish case, they can 
be united in an ugly anti-British phalanx, and may sweep 
in other elements in sympathy with them. And a 
hundred Sir John Maxwells are not worth a bad America. 





AFTER THE WAR. 

Ir is curious to turn from the description of the battle 
in the valley of the Somme to some of the expressions 
that greet us in the Second Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Settlement and Employment of Dis- 
charged Sailors and Soldiers on the land. “ Our losses, 
of course, in the whole battle will be very heavy. But 
already one is tempted to say that any losses are justified, 
not merely by the defeats which we hope to inflict on the 
Germans, but in teaching us the magnificent quality of 
our men, the men who are not professional soldiers, but 
are the British people.’’ Or we read the story of the 
Manchesters, consisting largely of clerks and factory 
workers, their impetuous heroism, or of the exploits of 
the London Territorials, or of the valor of the 
South Staffords, Northumbrians, Lancashires, and 
other battalions of Kitcheners, drawn from all classes, 
and fighting, as the French point out, as volunteers. It 
is curious, after calling up these pictures before our eyes, 
to read a paragraph like this in the Majority Report: 
“It is believed that the scheme of colonies of small- 
holders, advocated in the Committee’s first report, will 
act as an encouragement to the agricultural laborer to 
aspire to a position of more independence. No doubt 
the scheme will be capable of considerable expansion, and 
will become the agricultural ‘ladder’ by which the 
industrious and enterprising laborer can obtain a small- 
holding as the best means of exercising his industry and 
intelligence.” ~ 

We wonder whether the gentlemen who write like 
this in the true eighteenth-century manner about the 
“ industrious and enterprising laborer ’’ really think that 
the men who come back from the trenches are going to 
be treated as if they were a number of deserving appli- 
cants for help, appealing to a distress committee or to a 
branch of the Charity Organization Society. That, no 
doubt, was the position of the hero of Corunna or Sara- 
toga or Waterloo a century ago, but it certainly will not 
be the position of the hero of Neuve Chapelle or Loos or 
the Somme to-morrow. The village laborer is not coming 





back to thank the squire for blankets, nor will the clerks, 
the shop-assistants, and the other soldiers who have tasted 
an outdoor life and have no mind to go back to their 
former occupations, think that it is extraordinarily kind 
of the nation for which they have offered their lives and 
suffered all the atrocious horrors of modern war, to hold 
out a prize before the ‘industrious and enterprising 
laborer.’’ There was a time when military discipline was 
expected to break the spirit of the soldier and to teach 
him submission. But nobody believes that the armies 
that have fought in this war will have learnt in the 
trenches a docility that will affect profoundly their 
future behavior. A greater sense of responsibility, yes ; 
a new and wider outlook on many questions, yes ; but not 
the impression that their place in the State is that of a 
subject class. The miner or the engineer will not adopt 
that view, and the men from the villages who had lived 
in the atmosphere and traditions of class rule will have 
found their new experiences and new comradeships a 
bracing tonic. And we doubt whether this view of them 
will really find much support in other classes. For if one 
thing is certain about the war and is recognized by every- 
one, it is that the rank and file of the Army have done 
their part with magnificent spirit and determination, 
and that the workmen, clerks, agricultural laborers, 
whose place in a reconstructed Britain this Committee is 
seeking to assure, have proved themselves as fine soldiers 
as any inthe world. This is clear from all the despatches 
of General French and General Haig. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s account of the operations in Gallipoli contain a 
passage which is well worth quoting: “ The 7th Glouces- 
ters suffered terrible losses here. The fire was so hot that 
they never got a chance to dig their trenches deeper than 
some six inches, and there they had to withstand attack 
after attack. In the course of these fights every single 
officer, company-sergeant-major, or company-quarter- 
master-sergeant was either killed or wounded, and the 
battalion by midday consisted of small groups of men 
commanded by junior non-commissioned officers or 
privates. Chapter and verse may be quoted for the view 
that the rank and file of an army cannot long endure 
the strain of the close hand-to-hand fighting unless they 
are given confidence by the example of good officers. Yet 
here is at least one instance where a battalion of the 
New Army fought right on from midday to sunset with- 
out any officers.” 

Alike in any measures that are adopted for the 
reconstruction of agriculture, or in any schemes con- 
sidered by the important Committee that is preparing for 
reconstruction generally, this aspect must be kept 
in mind. There is a number of questions concerning 
employment that have been created by the war; the con- 
sequences of the substitution of women’s labor, of schemes 
of dilution, of the general reorganization of industries to 
meet the needs of the war. Neither in agriculture nor in 
industry can we be content to take up things again pre- 
cisely as and where we left them when war surprised us. 
If the war has created problems, it has also suggested 
solutions. There have been mistakes enough, in our 
judgment, in the handling of the problem of munitions, 
but we have, at any rate, begun to feel our way by 
setting up Joint Committees towards something like a 
scheme for giving active and responsible share in the 
management of industry to the representatives of the 
workers. What is wanted after the war is the spirit 
which recognizes that the status of the workman is the 
fundamental problem, and the courage to proceed on bold 
lines. When there is a battery to be silenced or a trench 
to be seized, there is no talk of limiting output or 
quarrelling over the details of the job, for the simple 
reason that everybody—driver, gunner, the man with the 
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bomb and the man with the bayonet—has a common 
interest in success. We have to give that spirit play in 
industry after the war, and to do it we have to make of 
the workman something more than a wage-earner. So 
with agriculture. 
benevolent or 

change in the 


What is wanted is not some 
philanthropic scheme, but a_ vital 

industry. Mr. Hall has taught 
us to look forward to a time when agriculture will 
be an industry paying high wages and using highly 
skilled labor and machinery. After the war we shall 
have a great number of vigorous men who wish to take to 
agriculture, some of them men who were agricultural 
laborers before the war, others men from other occupa- 
tions who have learned new tastes in the war. Lord 
Selborne said in the House of Lords on Tuesday that Sir 
Douglas Haig had been making inquiries among the 
battalions at the front, and that the number of men who 
had replied that they meant to settle on the land if they 
could was far larger than he had expected. Many of 
these men are now thinking of the Colonies as the only 
place where they can satisfy their wants. But would not 
a wise statesmanship provide for them at home? They 
would supply the right material for syndicates, working 
on the methods sketched by Mr. Hall, and bringing into 
rural society just that element of strength and combina- 
tion, the want of which has civen the farmer his disas- 
trous power. There are some people, like Lord Joicey, 
who think that you cannot improve on our present system 
of land occupation, and such persons are not likely to be 
convinced by any new reason or new fact. But the war 
has brought an awakening to most minds, and the time 
is opportune for thinking out a wise and bold scheme for 
transforming our rural society on lines that will increase 
at once our man-power and our food-power. 





CAUSES AND CURES OF HIGH PRICES. 


THE appointment of the strongly-composed Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. M. Robertson, to inves- 
tigate the rise of prices meets an urgent public need. 
For the continuous enhancement of the cost of fcod, 
fuel, and other material requisites of life is a growing 
source of distress to those large classes of the nation 
whose family incomes have not risen correspondingly. 
A month ago retail food prices had risen in our large 
towns by no less than 62 per cent., or 59 per cent. for 
the country as a whole. Since then a slight further rise 
has taken place. At present food costs at least 60 per cent. 
more to the consumer than it cost before the war. 
Meat and sugar are the commodities that show the 
greatest increase, fish comes next, then bread, potatoes, 
cheese, tea, and other groceries on a slightly lower scale, 
and then dairy produce (outside London) coming last in 
the scale of increase. Though prices for clothing and 
other articles are not so well ascertained, most of them 
have advanced, though not so far as food. Rent, 
alone of the important items of expenditure, has re- 
mained virtually stationary, taking the country as a 
whole. The last issue of the “ Labor Gazette ’’ estimated 
the general rise in the cost of living for the working 
classes at 40 per cent., apart from increased taxation, 
part of which is represented by a further rise in food 
prices. 

Now, if one asks: Why have prices risen? the wide 
divergence in the amount of rises suggests at first sight 
that a very great number of separate causes must have 
been at work. And this, no doubt, is true in the sense 
that the main determinant causes have been reinforced 
or modified by other factors affecting special articles or 








groups of articles. But we hope that the Committee 
will not yield to the temptation so to lose itself in the 
detailed problems and their possible solutions as to 
ignore the broader explanations and policies that are 
involved. The large continuous general rise of prices 
means primarily that the quantity of goods put upon the 
market fails to keep pace with the quantity of money 
offered for them. In other words, supply falls short of 
effective demand. This, of course, carries us no way 
towards explanation; it merely registers the modus 
operandi of a rjse of prices. The rise may be due to a 
failure of supply, an enhancement of purchasing power, 
or both. In our case the causation apparently proceeds 
from both sides. The interference with production in 
belligerent countries, due partly to the actual ravages 
of war, partly to a withdrawal of the workers from 
industry to arms, has caused some considerable reduction 
of supply, though much less in this country than upon 
the Continent. Much more important, however, has 
been the restriction of shipping facilities and, to a less 
extent, of land transport. These physical difficulties of 
moving foods and raw materials from overseas countries 
into our markets are admitted sources of shortage. The 
enormous increases of freights which for so many 
minds constitute the real or almost the sole explanation 
of the rise of prices, is itself a direct register of the 
inability of shipping to cope with the quantity of goods 
available for transport. In other words, the shortage 
of ships causes some shortage of material supplies in this 
country. No regulation of freights can have any real 
effect in reducing prices unless it is accompanied by 
an increase in the amount of available shipping. If, as 
is possible, a shortsighted arbitrary interference with 
freights caused some shipping to be diverted from bring- 
ing goods into this country, supplies would be further 
reduced and prices would rise further. All the causes 
which operate to reduce supplies—shortage of labor, 
shipping, sea risks, dock and rail deficiencies—affect 
different sorts of goods in widely different proportions, 
according as they come from distant or near countries, 
are bulky or compact, durable or perishable, necessary 
or unnecessary. So far as food prices are concerned, it 
must also be remembered that all the various foods are 
more or less competitors for the same human stomachs, 
i.e., are substitutes or alternatives as well as being com- 
plementary factors in a standard of diet. This applies 
not only to such articles as tea, coffee, cocoa, and alcohol, 
but to cheese, eggs, bread, and to British and foreign 
meat. 

Now an examination of the comparative increases of 
food prices sheds interesting light upon the whole situa- 
tion. The great rise in prices of imported meats is 
doubtless explained partly by the diversion of a large pro- 
portion of this supply to the needs of the forces. But it 
also suggests that the demands of the working-class popu- 
lation for cheaper meats have increased, a testimony to a 
general rise in the standard of life which has notoriously 
taken place among large sections of the industrial classes. 
Indeed, summarizing the supply side of the equation, it 
seems probable that the general rise of prices has not 
been due to any considerable extent to a real diminution 
in the aggregate of foods and other necessaries available 
for the consumption of our population. So far as any 
appreciable shortage exists for the supply of civil needs, 
it is probably attributable to the large and even extrava- 
gant demands made upon the aggregate supply for the 
military use. But, taking our civil population as a 
whole, we cannot regard fhe rise of prices as indicating 
any considerable failure to buy and to consume as much 
as they bought and consumed before the war. For though 
wage-rates for the workers as a body have not risen 
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anything like the 40 per cent. required to compensate for 
the rise of retail prices, the full employment and the 


increased number of earners per family have probably 
given most workers an increased power of purchase even 
at the higher prices. 

Indeed, it is to this side, the demand side of the 
equation, that we must look for the main cause of our 
rise of prices. A great deal more money has been offered 
for a supply of food which is perhaps about as large, or 
counting in the extra supplies from America, somewhat 
larger than before the war. On behajJf, first of the 
Armies of our country and our Allies, secondly, of the 
large part of our working population whose spending 
power has been enhanced by war conditions, a 
great deal of extra purchasing power has been 
exercised, Some hundreds of millions, taken by taxation 
and borrowing out of the funds that would otherwise 
have been applied either to the purchase of luxurious 
goods and services, or to the financing of new business 
here or abroad, have been handed over to our Govern- 
ment, to be spent largely in buying foods and other 
materials which figure among the very articles whose 
price has risen, and largely in raising the money wages 
of multitudes of workers in munitions and other war 
trades. Much of this purchasing power exercised by 
Government is created independently of any correspond- 
ingly enlarged output of goods. To some slight extent it 
is ‘‘ printed’ by the Treasury, to a very large extent it 
consists of bank advances in purchase of Treasury Bills 
and in war-loans. This inflation of the currency, for that 
is what it means, tends to raise prices, both directly 
in the case of the war-requisites upon which the Govern- 
ment spends it, and indirectly as regards the other goods 
upon which the higher wages and profits are expended. 

If the war situation on its financial side is to be 
understood, the greatly neglected importance of this 
monetary aspect must be given clear recognition. When, 
for example, our official reports compare with the rise of 
prices in this country the much greater rises in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, it is of material importance to 
know how much of this latter increase is due to inflation 
of currency, how much to a genuine material shortage of 
supplies. The mere record of prices does not afford this 
information. We do know, however, that everyone of 
the Continental belligerents has financed its war almost 
wholly by loans, employing methods by which large 
masses of paper (uncovered by gold) have been fabricated 
by the Governments and banks. The necessary result 
has been to raise prices, quite irrespective of any actual 
shortage of supplies. In Russia, for example, food prices 
are said to have risen more than here, although the 
inability to export her usual surplus must have kept 
larger supplies than usual within the country. 

So far as our own problem goes, there is some danger 
of the public attention being over-concentrated upon the 
war-plunder effected by shipping companies and middle- 
men to the detriment of the really vital issues, the need 
for increasing the shipping and other transport facilities 
available for our civil needs, and the need for curbing 
the cowardly finance which hides a secret and injurious 


taxation under inflation. We want more direct taxation 


and less borrowing. If prices are to be kept from 
mounting continually higher, to the grievous damage of 
the classes living upon small regular or irregular incomes, 
two things are necessary. The first is a really drastic 
reduction of all consumption beyond the limits set by 
considerations of hygienic and economic efficiency. The 
second is a cessation from the practice of allowing banks 
and other financiers to manufacture credit, and lend it, 
at highly profitable rates, to the Government. More 
taxation is the proper way of checking both these wastes. 





A London Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Noruine, I think, has come through from the front 
which reveals the end of the gigantic struggle, of which 
these battles are the beginning. But some indications 
there are of the quality of the struggle. I make these 
notes from the reports of experienced observers. (1) The 
gallantry of the new troops, now decisively tested, has 
been wonderful; their excessive daring was responsible 
for some of the heavier losses, for they could hardly be 
kept in hand. The general in command has, I know, a 
firm belief in his “civilian army.” (2) Our artillery has 
been extremely good ; our deadlier preparations, such as 
gas, superior to those of the Germans. (3) The enemy 
has fought with desperation ; there have been few easy 
surrenders. (4) We have had a good deal of the flower 
of the German army against us. 


WirH the Jellicoe despatch before us, there will, 
we hope, be an end to the small but quite unintelligible 
current of depreciation of the great commander. No 
party of account in the Navy has the smallest sympathy 
with it. And, for one reason. Some points of the battle 
tactics are in dispute. I will not refer to them now. 
But there is only one judgment on the part played by the 
Admirai in command. It was superb. The ships were 
in the right place and in the right order; both were 
chosen with the instinct of genius, and were decisive of 
an issue which the Germans at once ceased to contest 
from the moment when the character of Jellicoe’s 
strategy became known to them. 


THE greatest personal change in the revised Cabinet 
will be Sir Edward Grey’s removal to the Lords. It is 
a closing phase, I am afraid. Health, strain, the break- 
ing of old personal ties, which snapped when the knot 
of Coalition was being woven, the besetting and multi- 
plied calls of the Foreign Office, have all to do with it. 
Beyond this, Sir Edward never quite realized what a 
power he was in the House of Commons, and with what 
a slight expenditure of force he controlled it. This shy 
man gave it his unadorned personality, his uncompli- 
cated way of expression ; it yielded to the spell at once, 
offering up in return its will, almost its power 
of criticism. In the Lords there will be no 
such conquest of feeling, and Sir Edward 
Grey’s figure will grow fainter in the imagina- 
tion for the loss. But he will have an extremely good 
substitute in Lord Robert Cecil. Lord Robert will make 
mistakes of temper and of judgment. But he will be a 
slave of duty; he will be moderate and fair; he will 
devote great powers of work to his task, and he will be 
found intellectually adequate to it. 


I suppose even Mr. Burns’s enemies (if he has any) 
would admit that he has broken his long silence with 
singular effect. It was on his own subject. The Member 
for Battersea is really the member for London ; he knows 
it, loves it, understands it, better than any of his con- 
temporaries ; and he has thrown out a strong arm against 
the monstrous scheme of defacement which the South- 
Eastern Railway has failed to consummate. This is a 
great service; but now Mr. Burns’s difficulties begin. 
His silence since the war broke out has been an impres- 
sive gesture ; it has not been inconsistent with close and 
friendly relationship with our armies and their chiefs ; 
but it represented a deliberate judgment on the part of 
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much the ablest workman who has ever been summoned 
to a high place in our counsels of government. Now 
the future begins to press; problems of settlement must 
be thought of. Mr. Burns will not return to this 
Cabinet ; Coalitions are hardly in his line. But outside 
he must very emphatically be reckoned with. I don’t 
think he has lost his influence in the country; he is 
greatly respected ; the stuff of which he is made is good 
and strong, and it is native to the workman’s soil and 
temperament. What he decides to say will go far; its 
obvious message is for a reconciling movement of 
democracy in Europe. 


THE question is of time and opportunity. Lord 
Bryce, I see, declines to talk of immediate peace on the 
ground that we have not yet made it clear that we are 
winning, that the German Government are likely to 
decline such terms as we can accept or to propose terms 
that we and our Allies would call a truce, that the world, 
for its soul’s peace, must see German militarism and all 
it means and aims at really discredited by defeat. 
These are weighty considerations, and for the moment it 
is the thunder of the guns rather than the voice of the 
politicians which is giving them shape and meaning. But 
I am equally convinced of an obstacle to peace, other 
than the lack of a decisive issue in the field. This is that 
we are being misunderstood in Germany. The German 
Government have put it about deliberately that England 
does aim at a divided Germany, and they have circulated 
English speeches and articles to this effect (including the 
Prime Minister’s) to the soldiers in the trenches. Arms 
are not the only weapon to meet this argument of despera- 
tion. The Bryce terms seem moderate and sensible: 
Full security for England, deliverance and compensation 
for Belgium and Northern France, and a release of 
Turkey from German vassalage and fanatical persecu- 
tion. The point is—How near is Europe to an agreement 
covering these political ends? And that is a matter to be 
tested rather than dogmatized about. 





An Irish correspondent writes me :— 


“Do you realize that Roger Casement was in 
Belfast when the Covenant was being signed, and 
witnessed it? Further, that he then recognized the 
futility of opposing Ulster’s resistance to Home Rule, 
save by an effort like her own? I was there and know.”’ 


I suppose Mr. Samuel is an “ efficient’’ Minister 
after his lights, but he is a bad guardian of our greater 
traditions. Take the right of asylum. This has 
just been violated in the case of the Russian refugees in 
London, who have been given the choice of going into our 
army or back to Russia “ to fulfil their military obliga- 
tions there.’’ The only protection for the political 
refugees will be that the tribunals are to consider their 
case ““ more sympathetically.’’ Now this difficulty of the 
Russian refugees is not peculiar to us. It has arisen in 
France, where the Cabinet appointed a Committee, under 
the famous Professor Durkheim, to make inquiries. 
They concluded that the Russian refugees should be left 
in peace, and the Government agreed. What have we 
done? We have promised these refugees (largely Jews) 
absolute security on our shores. Now this pledge is 
broken, and the men are to be handed back to the 
Government from which they fled, which can, of course, 
choose whether it will give them military service or 
Siberia or a prison, or must go into a foreign army, of 
which they can form no natural part. The only escapa 
will be the judgment of some tribunals that they are 
entitled to relief on political grounds. But what can 
these grounds be? In many cases there can be no chance 








of proving the political offence. In others the Russian 
Government will probably press for the return of the very 
people whom we ought most properly to retain. Some of 
them, for example, have lost their civil rights, are not 
even eligible for the Russian Army, and will simply fall 
into the hands of the civil power. Surely the country 
must condemn this flight from our great position in 
Europe as the friend of the refugee. 


I FinpD a very strong tide of indignant feeling 
against the act of Convocation at Oxford in suspending 
the Slade Professorship of Art. Again, and for the 
hundredth time, Oxford marks herself as in the 
hands of the reactionaries. London keeps on her pro- 
fessor ; Cambridge has specially re-elected hers. For what 
reason, therefore, has Oxford acted ? Many professors are 
without audiences; but in spite of the distraction of the 
war Mr. Image’s admirable lectures have often as many 
as fifty attendants. What right, therefore, has Con- 
vocation to cut off from the life of the University one 
of its most spiritual and imaginative sides, at a moment 
when need is at the highest? Poor Oxford! Into what 
hands she has fallen! 

Tue Sermon on the Mount had a narrow escape 
from the Censor only to fall into the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but St. Paul has been even less 
fortunate. The other day the annual Quakers’ meeting 
sent, after its custom, a greeting to the American Friends. 
They are divided into two bodies, so that the Christian 
salutation was sent in duplicate. It was given in the 
form of St. Paul’s farewell message to the Thessalonians: 
‘“‘ Now the Lord of peace Himself give you peace always 
and by all means.’ The two cable messages went to 
different censors. One let it through ; the other stopped 
it. So that one body of American Friends is still with- 
out its customary greeting. 





I see that another portion of the Huth library was 
sold at auction during four days of this week. Less than 
600 books (only the letter M!) were put up, but the sale 
is likely to fetch something not very far short of £50,000. 
Numbers of the books are unique, there being no other 
copies known to exist. Many of the Early English books 
will certainly never appear in the market again, finding 
their ultimate port on the shelves of New York 
millionaires. The early Marlowes (of the utmost rarity) 
went extraordinarily cheap. The third impression of 
“ Edward II.’’ only fetched £26, and the sole surviving 
copy of the 1617 edition of “Hero and Leander’”’ 
(unknown to bibliographers) only £45 10s. The Marstons 
went for much higher prices, the first edition of “ The 
Scourge of Villanie’’ going for £110. The first edition 
of Gervase Markham’s (the typical Elizabethan hack) 
“A Discourse of Horsemanship,’’ fetched £82. £560 
was bid for Dr. Hilsey’s “ Manual of Prayers ’’ (1539), a 
beautiful black-letter book in red and black, with wood- 
cut borders and initials. There is no copy in the British 
Museum. A Caxton and a wonderful illuminated 
manuscript are to be sold to-morrow. The condition of 
the books was extraordinary—they might have been 
published within the last two or three years. But the 
costly bindings disappointed me. They were over- 
elaborate and emphatically Victorian in taste. 





I AGAIN recommend the excellent ‘‘ Fleets of the 
World ’’ (Eveleigh Nash), as the simplest and easiest book 
of reference for those who want a “ bird’s-eye view ” of 
the naval forces of the hour. It has been revised up to 
the date of the Battle of Jutland. 


A WAYFARER. 
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Life and Letters. 





THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. 


Times of great human calamity have always thrown men 
back on first principles. They have challenged both the 
optimisms and the pessimisms developed during periods 
of comfort and security. They have compelled men to 
reconsider their working creed of life in the light of 
terror and tears. The destruction of the Roman Peace by 
the barbarian produced the “ De Civitate Dei,’’ in which 
Augustine definitely abandoned the one ‘‘ City ’’ built by 
men for serenity and enjoyment, to lodge his hope and 
all the hope of humanity in that ‘‘ City of God ’’ which 
was building, like the republic of Plato, somewhere 
‘““beyond the fixed stars.’’ The earthquake of Lisbon 
produced many attempts to reconcile the popular 
buoyant Deism with an event so purposeless and brutal ; 
and one immortal work of genius which has rendered 
that buoyant belief incomprehensible for evermore. 
M. Hanotaux, again, in his “ Contemporary France,’’ 
has described the effects of the ‘‘ age of anguish’’ of 
'70-’71 on the great writers who saw ‘“‘ reality ’’ suddenly 
substituted for realism. He shows Renan having 
“renounced both Juda and Israel,’’ henceforth “doing 
nothing, offering nothing,”’ only clinging to hope! He 
describes Taine in face of “ dying men, flowing blood, 
burning cities,’’ with “ heart dead,’’ feeling “ as if living 
in a madhouse ’’ in a ‘‘ continuous state of dumb anguish 
’; with all his scientific and positive system 
of human progress turned into dust and ashes. He 
reveals Flaubert dislodged by such nightmare visions from 
his boasted security in detached and dispassionate art, 
“haunted by the one idea of the powerlessness of litera- 
ture,’ and convinced that it was impossible to rise again 
after such a blow. Once more, to-day, 


and despair ’ 


“dying men, 
flowing blood, burning cities,’’ are challenging both the 
affirmations of progress and social amelioration in the 
region of practical affairs, and the ultimate assertion 
behind these of any intelligent or moral order of the 
universe. To some indeed the very call to action from 
thought which had lost itself in blind alleys and wander- 
ing mazes comes as a relief and inspiration. Like our 
own Rupert Brooke, like the letters of the young French 
writers that M. Romain Rolland has published in“ Above 
the Battle,” they find a tonic and inspiration not given 
in the stagnant civilization of a world grown “‘ too old.’’ 
They enter the combat with rejoicing, and have gone 
down into the darkness singing. But to the majority, 
and especially to those to whom direct action is denied, 
the spirit of exultation is overwhelmed by the spirit of 
questioning and disturbance. They see their dreams of 
human betterment vanish like the spider’s web, their 
ideals of improvement for the hard lot of the masses of 
mankind torn to pieces or indefinitely postponed to some 
remote future beyond the space of their allotted days. 
They wonder if any purpose can be discerned beyond the 
blind forces of human madness, hate, and passion, which 
make and unbreak without pity, without end. ‘‘ For- 
ward, far and far from here,”’ they can but cry, “ is all 
the hope of eighty years.”’ 
Mr. Hobhouse, in a book of fascinating interest, 
Questions in War and Peace’’ (Fisher Unwin), has 
attempted, in the method of dialogue and conversation, 
to express the effect to-day of this catastrophe upon 
different types of mind. One gathers that his own belief 
in the reality of progress, in the essential hope for 
‘man’s vast future,’’ in the possibility of some rational 





explanation in an ultimate synthesis in which the end 
is seen and known to be good, remains undimmed by 
the experience of Europe’s destruction and its despair. 
In the first dialogue, indeed, in which an “ I,’’ speaking 
as a detached social philosopher, endeavors to counter 
the gloom of one Marryat, a practical politician, he 
exhibits almost exultant satisfaction ; in confidence that 
war is going to destroy an evil thing. Freedom and 
public right are to be vindicated by the overthrowing, 
not so much of material things as of something spiritual 
that is abhorrent to the liberated soul of man. It is 
once again, as in the Apocalyptic vision, when the 
merchants of the earth, awed and amazed by the 
collapse of that spiritual Babylon which seemed 
secure and immortal, see the smoke of her burning, 
going up for ever and ever. Those to-day who 
feared that the false philosophy on which the German 
State is built, with its apparent efficiency and material 
success, would -gradually infect the whole human race, 
rejoice as if a stone were rolled away from the sepulchre, 
and men were come forth from the darkness into day. 
Accepting all the mournful affirmations of the social 
reformer—the immediate death of Liberalism and 
Liberal ideas, the inevitable return (for a time) of the 
reaction, the overcoming of militarism only through 
partial militarizing of peace-loving nations, he yet can 
rejoice that the lists are set and the trumpet sounded, 
and the fight be fought to a finish. Out of the cloudy 
region of half-lights and dim shadows, of compromise 
with a philosophy and ideal which he believes to be 
definitely devil-worship, he sees the issue joined as if 
between God and His enemies. Her acts have shown the 
‘‘mind of Germany to be something quite other than 
most of us had known or even conceived as possible— 
something which the world cannot live with, something 
which, if it cannot be extirpated, will extirpate 
civilization.’’ And this somethine—and here is the 
revelation the war has brought—is not a survival of 
feudalism, or a lack of understanding of the progress of 
the world, or a mere archaic backwardness, which would 
—-given time—insensibly melt into the ideals of the 
democratic nations. It is something active and defiantly 
alive; as “ modern’”’ as Democracy ; attacking and con- 
demning the conceptions of life which have slowly worked 
their way towards acceptance amongst free peoples. 
“Germany is not materialistic or irreligious, as people 
say. She has a faith, and an infernal faith it is, too— 
‘the vilest birth of time’ Shelley might legitimately 
have called it!’’? And Mr. Hobhouse therefore sees the 
war as ‘‘ not the breaking up of a civilization, but the 
clash of two civilizations with two religions ’’—the one 
whose God is Force; the other with a God whose service 
is perfect Freedom. The sacrifice of the individual to a 
Juggernaut ‘‘State,’’ entirely ‘“‘unmoral”’ and pre- 
datory in its relation to other communities, the exalta- 
tion of the military qualities and the military caste, the 
estimate of life in terms of material splendor and success, 
the scorn of Liberty and Democracy, the contempt for 
all the fallen and the weak—these form a philosophy 
which cannot live successfully with Christendom and 
civilization, and must either destroy or be destroyed. 
In the conversation which occupies the bulk of this 
volume, Mr. Hobhouse probes deeper into the problems 
of human conduct and the meaning of it all. He allows 
each speaker to state his own point of view with force 
and great fairness. Here is the individualist who can just 
tolerate State Education and perhaps State Pensions, but 
who kicks at National Insurance, and deplores the “ sen- 


timental and sloppy Socialism ’? which has characterized 


the political developments of the century. Every man 
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for himself, and the philanthropist to help the failure, is 
his pleasant and simple creed of life. Another proclaims 
in essentials the German creed; an organized State, 
comfort assured to all by paternal Government, substi- 
tuting for liberty direction and control; with wars at 
intervals, to provide the necessary astringent or 
“ascetic’’ element in a community which otherwise 
might tend to grow fat and flabby. Another advocates 
something between these two poles: with liberty of choice 
apart from the dead hand of organized insect-like State 
hierarchies, but with the social element of wealth tapped 
by the community for the purpose of assisting those who, 
in part through causes for which they are not guilty, lie 
forlorn and helpless at the basis of society. 

But over all these ideals broods the knowledge 
of failure. Before the war that failure was apparent 
to all who looked below the glittering surface of 
things. Men could not produce inspired leaders. 
The people had lost faith in Parliament. The 
working-class leader became one of Ogniben’s “ four- 
and-twenty leaders of The middle-class 
reformer at twenty-two becomes the Machine-Politician 
at forty-one. The leisured class “ amuses itself instead 
of working for public ends.’ “Look at the grey, 
monotonous life of the mass of the workers, and life 
becoming ever more grey and more monotonous as the 
sub-division of labor advances and the gulf between 
employer and employed widens. Look, on the other 
hand, at the vulgarism of the successful classes, the 
absorption in pleasures, which may be harmless, but are 
petty and unworthy, of five-sixths of that enormous 
surplus which this monotonous industry is for ever piling 
up. Can you imagine any ideal capable of sustaining 
enthusiasm along these lines?’’ Growth has been 
mistaken for progress. The Democratic ideal of the 
nineteenth century is collapsing, just as formerly 
collapsed the ideal of Greece, of Rome, of the Middle 
Age. War exists because peace has been a failure. 
“ Possibly, if honest men lost heart, the world would be 
worse than it is, but whatever honest men can do, I can 
see no certainty that they will make it any better. If 
there exists any law in history at all, it is just the law 
of growth, and I am not of those who can glory in size.”’ 

But the narrator refuses to accept this as the final 
verdict on the matter. Behind and beyond all reactions 
and commotions he thinks he can detect in human 
evolution development and purpose. God is not in- 
different to the fate of human beings. There is an 
“inner light ’’ 


revolis.’’ 


in man’s conscience ‘‘ which shows us 
our relation to something higher than ourselves.’’ It 
tells us that we have a reason which it is our business to 
use. The last word is left with Sister Agatha and her 
confident assertion, ‘‘ I must believe that God works in 
this world, not merely above it, or I cannot believe that 
He works at all.’”’ And a world cannot be altogether 
rotten which can produce and 
unselfish love. God is not the Creator who made the 
world in six days, rested on the seventh, and saw that it 
He is growing in the actual evolution of the 


heroic — self-sacrifice 


was good . 


world. “In a great calamity which disarranges your 
beliefs and cheats your hopes, you must fall back on the 
faith within, which will tell you that you mistook the 
course of history and looked for too easy a fruition. Yet 
in this harder way of life the same essential soul will 
find itself winning through a sacrifice and suffering, of 
which you could not endure to think, a crown of which 
you had not dreamed.’’ 

This, and not madness or despair, is the New-Year 
Message from the heart of disastrous war. This is the 
hope of the world. 





“THE BRIGHT VIEW!” 


In the Canterbury Diocesan Conference, recently held 
at Lambeth Palace, the Archbishop began his presi- 
dential address by observing that the bishops had tried, 
now if ever in the Church’s life, to give a lead and strike 
a chord which should reverberate. — 

There have been periods in the life of our established 
and endowed Church when the bish ps have not been 
conspicuous for leading or striking reverberating chords ; 
but history does mention one or two occasions on which 
they have done it, risking their positions, defying human 
authority, or incurring the dislike of the best society, 
and we should all applaud their courage in doing it again. 
We gather from the Archbishop’s address that a great 
opportunity for such action will arise during the 
approaching National Mission of Repentance and Hope. 
Certainly, the nation has long needed repentance and 
now needs hope. Absolutely believing, therefore, as we 
do, in the power of those courageous and self-sacrificing 
qualities displayed by episcopal dignitaries on one or 
two occasions in past history, we shall look forward with 
confidence to following the bishops’ lead, and reverber- 
ating to their chords. 

But, for the moment, the Archbishop in his speech 
was chiefly occupied in dispelling the natural illusion 
that, as Head of the Christian Church in England (under 
the King), he must stand on the side of peace. He said 
that he was ‘‘ beset with appeals from eager souls to move 
in the name of the Prince of Peace for the immediate 
this strife.’”’ No 
Christian man, he thought, could remain unstirred by 


ending of hideous, devastating 
such appeals, and he yearned for the hour to come when 
he might 
mediating 


‘share in the 
and 


attempt to such 
pacificatory counsels.’’ But for the 


promote 


present he had to remember that Christ taught the prin- 
ciples, not of peace only or primarily, but of probity and 
liberty and truth. 
tinued :— 


And, therefore, the Archbish p con- 


‘So long as the enemy assure us that they are 
committed irrevocably to principles which I regard as 
absolutely fatal to what Christ has taught us—fatal to 
the very principles surely on which all sound national 
or international life must stand—I should look on it 
as flimsy sentimentalism were I to say that I want 
inumediate peace.” 


‘* Turn the 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers ’’—we 


** Resist not evil,’’ 
other cheek,’’ 
remember such words because the Sermon on the Mount 
is still 
Archiepiscopal 


Love your enemies,’’ 


generally familiar. But we cannot dispute 


authority in deciding which of His 
doctrines Christ regarded as primarily important, or 
which of His teachings He would place before or after 
another. In the afternoon session of the Conference, 
that the still 


He said that to talk about a patched-up peace 


we read 
further. 
now was 


Bishop of London 


went 


nothing else but treachery. So, having 
thus proclaimed his opinion that the mere suggestion of 
peace, whether Christian or not, is a dangerous crime 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, he proceeded, as 
‘* The 
Church,”’ he said, ‘‘ has to-day to preach a bright view 
of death.”’ 

Both preachers and ordinary churchmen would have 
that 
report of the speech runs to 


we gladly observe, to strike a cheerful chord. 


liked 


Unhappily, the 


further exposition of cheering sentence. 
‘ Times ”’ 
only eight lines, and the ‘‘ Church Times’”’ only refers 
to it as a recapitulation of an address recently delivered 
to the Bishop’s own diocesan conference—an address 
which our research has been unable to discover We 


regret it, for we should like to know what the Bishop of 
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London exactly means by a bright view of death. Does 
he mean brightness for the man who dies, or for the 
survivors? Does he mean a bright view of death in 
general, or only of death upon the field? Sometimes 
death upon the field is quick; often it is brightened 
by a sense of duty performed. Many young hearts have 
reverberated to the song, “ Let me like a soldier fall! ’’ 
If the Bishop is acquainted with the enemy’s tongue, he 
may have been referring to the passage in which Faust 
cries ‘‘O happy he upon whose brow in the bright hour 
of victory death sets the blood-stained laurel!’’ The 
Bishop knows something of what that death means. You 
may hear the distant throbbing of the guns from Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and both the Archbishop and the Bishop 
have been nearer to the fighting front than that. In 
the speech to which we have referred, the Archbishop 
thus described the effect of this experience upon 
himself :— 

“To stand, as for successive days I have been 
allowed to stand, within sight and sound of the endless 
line of combatants in France and Flanders, to hear the 
shriek of shells, and to meet with words of cheer the 
daiuntless men of grit and fibre who in thousands are 
holding their own in muddy trench or shattered street ; 
or, sadder far, to mark the rows of stretchers and clasp 
the hands of stricken men—these experiences must 
redouble in the hheart of any man worthy of the name 
the eager craving and the_fervent prayer that, in our 
Father's mercy, the war horror may be ended.”’ 

Perhaps that is what the Bishop means by a bright 
view of death. We do not dispute the advantages of 
sudden death in battle. In the excitement it is probably 
painless. Even if painful for a moment, it is often 
cheered by such motives as the Bishop himself strained to 
express when he said, in a sermon at Brighton, that 
“we are fighting for the Nailed Hand against the mailed 
fist.’’ But if this was the bright view of death which 
he thinks the Church ought’‘to preach, why does he 
repeat at frequent intervals the Litany’s prayer to be 
delivered from battle and murder and sudden death ? 

It is more probable that the Bishop is urging us all 
to take a bright view of death in general. If so, we 
have all been singularly happy in the opportunity of our 
life, for, in all probability, the world has seldom been so 
full of death before ; and, consequently, upon the Bishop’s 
showing, of brightness. Mr. Tennant told the House of 
Commons last Tuesday that, according to German official 
figures, 690,268 Germans in the prime of life had been 
killed or died of wounds in the first twenty-two months 
of the war, and probably this was an under-statement. 
The figure does not include Austrians, and if we add the 
number of the Allies killed we may certainly more than 
double it. Let us be moderate in our rapture and limit 
the total of 1,500,000—killed or died of wounds, excluding 
the maimed and those who have died of sickness. <A 
million and a half of men who would otherwise probably 
have been alive, have died by violence. 

Large sections of mankind—perhaps, indeed, the 
majority—have long taken this bright view of death, 
and the Bishop of London is supported by all the incal- 
culable hosts of Buddhism and Islam. The Buddhist 
welcomes death as another milestone passed upon the road 
of incarnations which will merge him at the last in the 
comfortable night of nothing. His perpetual prayer is 
not to come back to birth, but in this present life to cast 
out the passionate desire again to be. The Moslem flings 
himself upon the enemy’s sword, knowing the brightness 
of the Prophet’s Paradise to come. The Greek (Pagan, 
we regret to say!) represented death as a pretty boy with 
inverted torch. Coming nearer to the Bishop’s time and 
creed, we find death as the “ King of Terrors ’’ depicted, 
certainly, with less beautiful symbolism thai the Greek. 








We find the skull and crossbones, the dancing skeleton, 
the bloody scythe. “Death with a little pin bores 
through the castle wall, and—farewell King.’’ But, 
thickly surrounded with these horrific symbols, for 
generation after generation, the cheery congregations of 
our churches have sung, “ O Paradise, O Paradise! Who 
does not long for rest?’’ They wonder in their song 
when their labors will have an end and they behold the 
gates of Jerusalem, their happy home. They joyfully 
proclaim that we have no abiding city here, and only the 
worldling—the sort of man who cares about palaces and 
endowments and good society—could feel distressed at 
such a thought. Having thus sung, the cheery congrega- 
tion, it is true, go home and make the best of this vale of 
tears ; but that is the weakness of human nature. 

So the Bishop’s bright view of death has plenty of 
support among genuinely religious people of various 
creeds. All the pessimist philosophers, such as 
Schopenhauer (German, we regret to say!), support him, 
too, for to them man is necessarily born to sorrow, and 
the day of death is better than the day of birth. And 
among the poets also the Bishop may hear the pitch for 
his bright and reverberating chord. When Horatio 
threatens suicide, Hamlet cries to him, “ Absent thee 
from felicity awhile,’’ meaning the bright felicity of 
death. And Keats speaks of “‘ easeful death.’’ ‘“ Now 
more than ever seems it rich to die,’’ he said, as the 
nightingale kept singing. “Come away, come away, 
death ’’—there are innumerable instances. In fact, the 
bright view of death is rather a commonplace with poets 
in melancholy mood. 

But letting poets and ecclesiastics go their own ways, 
we may for one moment try to realize what is actually 
passing now every hour of the day and night only a short 
day’s journey from our coast. Millions of young men 
probably on an average the finest young men physically 
and mentally that the world has ever known—are at this 
moment engaged in killing or endeavoring to kill each 
other as rapidly as possible. With bursting masses of 
iron, with exploding mines and exploding hand-balls, 
with innumerable swarms of whizzing bullets, with long 
prodding daggers and short stabbing knives, with clouds 
of suffocating poison which cause the most agonizing 
death, and, with a rain of thunderbolts falling from the 
very sky above, men are toiling to shiver other men in 
pieces, to cut off their heads and limbs, to sever their 
throats and arteries, to pierce their hearts and excise their 
bowels, to blind their eyes, burst their ears, and choke 
their lungs with anguish. We know these unspeak- 
able horrors are now unavoidable, for they are a 
necessary part of war, and war has not been avoided. 
But when elderly gentlemen, who have never been in the 
thick of battle themselves and never will be, adjure us to 
take a bright view of death, they strike a chord 
to which we, at least, do not easily reverberate. 
To be killed in the prime, cut off with faculties for action 
and joy all unfulfilled, ending where tife first opens all its 
splendor of opportunity—we may think it noble, we may 
think it necessary, we may hope and pray that out of the 
darkness that besets us will come a new light for man- 
kind. But we are not going to mock ourselves and the 
mothers to whom those bones cost so much in the breed- 
ing, by calling death bright. 


ON JEWISH PATRIOTISM. 


In a railway carriage on a wearisome mid-winter journey, 
we had for travelling companion a pleasant French- 


speaking foreigner. He knew no English, and the small 
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service of interpreting for him soon set a conversation 
going. We talked of the course of the war, but though 
he spoke at first of the French as ‘‘ we’’ and “‘ us,’’ he 
obviously was no native Frenchman. A patriotic citizen 
he certainly was, with rather pronouncedly Radical 
views, some hopes, but no illusions, and an ardent horror 
of war itself. When our talk turned to the Eastern 
front, his nationality seemed to grow confused. He 
pronounced Russian names with an almost contemptuous 
ease. He showed a noticeable familiarity with the 
geography of the Pale, and his comments on the politics 
of the war, which had been conventionally French when 
we spoke of the West, were now unexpected, original, 
and by no means correct. Ona tolerant view they might 
have been called impartial, but there was a fierce glint 
in the eyes and a twitching of the mouth which suggested 
an effort of restraint. This French citizen appeared to 
contemplate the interlaced fortunes of the Allies with a 
strangely divided allegiance. With a mention of Turkey, 
his talk became more personal and reminiscent, and he 
pronounced place names with the unmistakable Arab 
gutturals. We had begun to guess that he might be a 
Syrian, brought up in one of those admirable French 
schools of the Levant, when at length the revelation came. 
He was by birth and race a Russian Jew. His family 
had emigrated to Palestine after the pogroms of the 
"eighties, and he had been educated as an agricultural 
expert in the Zionist schools and plantations of Palestine. 
His constraint disappeared as he opened out this theme. 
He grew confident and genial. He was no longer the 
correct French citizen or the embittered critic of Russia, 
but an enthusiast, proud of his home, his race, and the 
work to which he hoped one day to return. From Crewe 
to Preston he poured out praises of the wonderful climate, 
with accurate and even expert rhapsodies on the fertility 
of the soil; he grew eloquent as he described the 
enthusiasm of the young people of his generation for the 
Hebrew language, which their zeal has restored as the 
common language of daily life, the familiar language of 
games and courtships, no less than the sacred tongue of 
the synagogue and the school. The thought struck us, 
as we parted from an interesting travelling-companion, 
that in all the countries of a distracted Continent, 
millions of the younger generation of Jews must have 
been talking at that moment with a similarly divided 
all of them loyal to the land, be it Britain, 
France, or Germany, which has shown them tolerance, 


allegiance 


all of them mingling a love of that Russian Pale, the 
home of the great mass of their race, with another feeling 
to its rulers, and all of them turning, as they dream, their 
faces to the East, with the question whether from 
Armageddon will come the restoration of Zion. 

This chance companion of a journey came back to 
our memory as we read Mr. Zangwill’s “ The War for the 
World ’’ (Heinemann). There is the same piquancy that 
comes from divided sympathies, the same mingling of an 
ardent English patriotism with a much less correct atti- 
tude towards the Eastern Ally, and all the while the wist 
ful, restless glance goes roving across the horrors of the 
conflict to a Land of Promise. The patriotism of the Jew 
of the last generation towards the land of his adoption 
was as conventional as it was sincere, and it tended 
towards an artistic emphasis and exaggeration of the 
national traits. In London it roared in the persons of 
the young lions of the “Daily Telegraph,’’ while in 
Cologne it growled with the ultra-Bismarckian rough 
ness of the ‘‘ Gazette.’’ It gave us the splendors of Dis 


raelian Imperialism, while in France it posed in the 


and postured in Hungary as 
‘ Pester Lloyd.”’ 


royalism of the “ Gaulois, 


the extravagant Magyarism of the 
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Always a little more royalist than the king, it wore the 
protective coloring that fitted its environment. It 
assimilated without criticism, and with all its service it 
gave nothing of its own. That average clever Jew is 
with us still, and he has written on both sides in this 
world-war a big fraction of its polemical literature. It 
is only the Jew of genius who dares to criticize and 
oppose, for it is only the Jew of genius who dares to select 
and to love his adopted land for her better self. He will 
turn his remorseless wit upon her. He will idealize her 
to-day and satirize her to-morrow, but he alone brings 
an acceptable gift to the altar, for he alone, through all 
the follies and infidelities of the day, has seen and em- 
braced the spirit of his foster-mother. To whom do we 
owe the lurking fondness which most of us would admit 
for the Germany of the pre-Bismarckian period? It is 
proper to talk of Kant and Goethe and Beethoven. But 
we suspect that it was really from the quips and jests, the 
sentiment and the home-sickness, of the exile Heine that 
most of us formed our mental picture of romantic Ger- 
many. The first Jew in European literature who dared 
to be himself, he discovered the idea of Germany where 
others had only tried to be Germans. 

Mr. Zangwill in this provoking and stimulating book 
has performed in his own more seriotis way a like service 
to England. ‘Serious ’’ may seem an odd word, for his 
pages glitter with jests and epigrams, with inversions 
and parodies, with puns good, bad, and indifferent, but 
with it all, he feels where Heine only sentimentalized. 
He is a decided partisan of the Entente, an excellent 
patriot, and an almost conventional critic of the German 
State-idea. But his peculiar function is to hold up to 
the England of war-time, the England of compulsory 
service and the Defence of the Realm Act, the ideal 
England of the ancient liberties. It is done with a sharp- 
ness of perception which no prophet of English race 
could quite achieve, for it is done with cosmopolitan 
insight and hereditary experience. The Pale lies behind 
it, and there rings in it the penetration of a people which 
cannot take its liberties for granted. 
this attitude, however, than a patriot’s distress. 


There is more in 
Amid 
a civilization rent by the extravagance of its national 
passions, this spokesman of a race to which fate has 
denied nationality, returns passionately to his cosmo- 
politan and pacifist ideal. 
and to Mr. eccurs that 
Christianity may be the dogma of the Trinity or the 
mystery of the Eucharist. For him it is simply love, and, 
as Tolstoy saw it, non-resistance 


The first Pacifist was a Jew, 


Zangwill it never even 


He writes with bitter 
wit of our tribal gods and national faiths, and, in the 
touching sonnet “written by a Jew on Christmas Eve,’’ 
turns to the Christ whom the Christian world has deserted 
and denied : 
“Dear fainting Jesu, now to Thine own seed 
Creep home again—who else can understand Thee?” 

The Jewish race, if it dared to be itself, was made to 
understand and preach the nullity of force. Like women, 
it has this instinctive perception, for, like women, it 
cannot exercise force But it requires genius to be 
oneself, and it is the exceptional Jew, as it is the excep 
tional woman, who has the intellectual courage to preach 
to an unbelieving world the vanity of force. Lessing 
thought that the mission of the Jew was to teach toler 
ance to the world. Mr. Zangwill hints at an even 
loftier task—aits 
nationalism But the 


conversion from its destructive 


average Jew is proud to 
commend himself by his prowess in either army, and 
woman, to borrow his jest, seems likely to step from the 
munition factory to the vote, like “ Venus rising from 


her shell.’ 


The hardest of all tasks is to be oneself. 


ae oo 
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The truth is that the world is so complex that even 
the Jew of genius cannot be consistently himself. Mr. 
Zangwill, though his ‘‘ spiritual home ”’ is England, has 
written in ‘‘ The Melting Pot ’’ the statement of a purely 
cosmopolitan ideal. It meant, if we understand it, the 
denial of any narrow racial or national ambition, and 
the adoption of a merely human democracy as a sufficient 
and wholly inspiring ideal. But the dramatist who has 
given to this conception a great and passionate expression 
(and it recurs in these essays) is also the Moses who 
sought a promised land for his persecuted race, not in 
the States where its identity is lost, but somewhere (under 
the British flag for choice) with a guaranteed autonomy 
in Africa. His vision in this book sweeps back to 
Palestine, like that of more orthodox Zionists, whose 
position is stated in Mr. Sacher’s instructive ‘‘ Zionism 
and the Jewish Future’’ (Murray). He also suggests—a 
suggestion which might well turn out to be practicable— 
a return to Babylonia. But the Jewish problem, though 
it may be eased by migration, cannot be solved by it. 
There are some grim chapters in this book on the suffer- 
ings during this war of the Jews in Poland and Russia. 
It is folly for the Censor to conceal in England what is 
proclaimed by every printing press in neutral and enemy 
countries. The normal sufferings of the Jews in Russia 
have been heightened by the war, and by the pogroms 
and persecutions that have flourished in war, and the 
Alliance has done nothing to relieve them. If Germany 
has ruined such case as she had by her barbarities at 
sea, the moral standing of the Entente has been 
' We have 
saved Russia’s financial credit: we should have done even 
better if, by frank unofficial speech and official remon- 
strance, we had helped her Liberals to save her moral 
repute. For our part, we hope that this war may realize 
the Zionist dream, and that Palestine may become the 
cultural centre of Judzism, a free State which will focus 
the aspirations of a dispersed race. But the doctrine of 
nationalities must mean more to us than a rule to ke 
imposed upon the other side. If our own credit demands 
that we complete the liberation of Ireland before the war 
is ended, the credit of the Entente exacts an equality of 
rights for the Russian Jew. 





jeopardized by these anti-Jewish excesses. 
Jeo} y 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 


sy H. G. WELLS. 
(Continued from page 404.) 





BOOK I. 


Matching’s Easy at Ease. 


§ 2. 


Arter lunch Mr. Britling had a brilliant idea for the 
ease and comfort of Mr. Direck. 

It seemed as though Mr. Direck would be unable to 
write any letters until his wrist had mended. Teddy 
tried him with a typewriter, but Mr. Direck was very 
awkward with his left hand, and then Mr. Britling sud- 
denly remembered a little peculiarity he had which it was 
possible that Mr. Direck might share unconsciously, and 
that was his gift of looking-glass writing with his left 
hand. Mr. Britling had found out quite by chance in 





his schoolboy days that while his right hand had been 
laboriously learning to write, his left hand, all unsus- 
pected, had been picking up the same lesson, and that by 
taking a pencil in his left hand and writing from left to 
right, without watching what he was writing, and then 
examining the scrawl in a mirror, he could reproduce his 
own handwriting in exact reverse. About three people 
out of five have this often quite unsuspected ability. He 
demonstrated his gift, and then Miss Cecily Corner, who 
had dropped in in a casual sort of way to ask about 
Mr. Direck, tried it, and then Mr. Direck tried it. And 
they could all do it. And then Teddy brought a sheet 
of copying carbon, and so Mr. Direck, by using the 
carbon reversed under his paper, was restored to the 
world of correspondence again. 

They sat round a little table under the cedar trees 
amusing themselves with these experiments, and after 
that Cecily and Mr. Britling and the two small boys 
entertained themselves by drawing pigs with their eyes 
shut, and then Mr. Britling and Teddy played hard at 
Badminton until it was time for tea. And Cecily sat by 
Mr. Direck and took an interest in his accident, and he 
told her about summer holidays in the Adirondacks and 
how he loved to travel. She said she would love to travel. 
He said that so soon as he was better he would go on to 
Paris and then into Germany. Le was extraordinarily 
curious about this Germany and its tremendous mili- 
tarism. He’d far rather see it than Italy, which was, he 
thought, just all art and ancient history. His turn was 
for modern problems. Though of course he didn’t intend 
to leave out Italy while he was at it. And then their 
talk was scattered, and’ there was great excitement 
because Herr Heinrich had lost his squirrel. 

He appeared coming out of the house into the sun- 
shine, and so distraught that he had forgotten the 
protection of his hat. He was very pink and deeply 
moved. 

“ But what shall I do without him? ’’ he cried. “ He 
has gone! ”’ 

The squirrel, Mr. Direck gathered, had been bought 
by Mrs. Britling for the boys some months or so ago; 
it had been christened ‘ Bill’’ and adored and then 
neglected, until Herr Heinrich took it over. It had filled 
a place in his ample heart that the none too demonstra- 
tive affection of the Britling household had left empty. 
He abandoned his pursuit of philology almost entirely 
for the cherishing and adoration of this busy, nimble little 
creature. He carried it off to his own room, where it 
ran loose and took the greatest liberties with him and his 
apartment. It was an extraordinarily bold and savage 
little beast even for a squirrel, but Herr Heinrich had 
set his heart and his very large and patient will upon the 
establishment of sentimental relations. He believed that 
ultimately Bill would let himself be stroked, that he 
would make Bill love him and understand him, and that 
his would bo the only hand that Bill would ever suffer to 
touch him. Inthe meanwhile even the untamed Bill was 
wonderful to watch. One could watch him for ever. His 
front paws were like hands—like a musician’s hand, very 
long and narrow. “He would be a musician if he 
could only make his fingers go apart, because when I 
play my violin he listens. He is attentive.’’ 

The entire household became interested in Herr 
Heinrich’s attacks upon Bill’s affection. They watched 
his fingers with particular interest because it was upon 
those that Bill vented his failures to respond to the 
stroking advances. 

“To-day I have stroked him once and he has bitten 
me three times,’’ Herr Heinrich reported. “Soon I will 
stroke him three times and he shall not bite me at all. 
Also yesterday he climbed up me and sat on my 
shoulder, and suddenly bit my ear. It was not hard he 
bit, but sudden. 

“He does not mean to bite,’’ said Herr Heinrich, 
“because when he has bit me he is sorry. He is 
ashamed. 

“You can see he is ashamed.”’ 

Assisted by the two small boys, Herr Heinrich pre- 
sently got a huge bough of oak and brought it into his 
room, converting the entire apartment into the like- 
ness of an aviary. “For this,’’ said Herr Heinrich, 
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looking grave and diplomatic through his glasses, “ Billy 
will be very grateful. And it will give him confidence 
with me. It will make him feel we are in the forest 
together.’’ 

Mrs. Britling came to consult her husband in the 
matter. 

“It is not right that the bedroom should be filled 
with trees. All sorts of dust and litter came in with it.’’ 

“ If it amuses him,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

“ But it makes work for the servants.’’ 

“ Do they complain ?”’ 

cc No ” 

“ Things will adjust themselves. And it is amusing 
that he should do such a thing. , 

And now Billy had disappeared, and Herr Heinrich 
was on the verge of tears. It was so ungrateful of Billy. 
Without a word. 

sg sey leave my window open,’’ he complained to 
Mr. Direck. “ Often I have askit them not to. And 
of course he did not understand. He has out climbit by 
the ivy. Anything may have happened to him. Any- 
thing. He is not used to going out alone. He is too 
young. 

“ Perhaps if I call—— 

And suddenly he had gone off round the house 
crying: “ Beelee! Beelee! Here is an almond for you! 
An almon d, Beelee!’’ 

“ Makes me want to get up and help, 
Direck. “‘ It’s a tragedy ”’ 

Everybody else was helping. Even the gardener 
and his boy knocked off work and explored the upper 
recesses of various possible trees. 

‘He is too young,’’ said Herr Heinrich, drifting 
back. . . . And then presently: “If he heard my 
voice [ am sure he would show himself. But he does not 
show himself.’ 

It was clear he feared the worst. : 

At supper Billy was the sole topic of conversation, 
and condolence was in the air. The impression that on 
the whole he had displayed rather a brutal character was 
combated by Herr Heinrich, who held that a certain 
brusqueness was Billy’s only fault, and told anecdotes, 
almost sacred anecdotes, of the little creature’s tenderer, 
nobler side. “‘ When I feed him always he says, ‘ Thank 
you,’’’ said Herr Heinrich. “ He never fails.’’ He 
betrayed darker thoughts. “ When I went round by the 
barn there was a cat that sat and looked at me out of a 
laurel bush,’”’ he said. “I do not like cats.’’ 

Mr. Lawrence Carmine, who had dropped in, was 
suddenly reminded of that lugubrious old ballad, “ The 
Mistletoe Bough,’’ and recited large worn fragments of 
it impressively. It tells of how a beautiful girl hid 
away in a chest during a Christmas game of hide-and- 
seek, and how she was found, a dried vestige, years after- 
wards. It took a very powerful hold upon Herr Heinrich’s 
imagination. “Let us now,’ he said, “make an 
examination of every box and cupboard and drawer, 
marking each as we go. . 

When Mr. Britling went to bed that night, after a 
long gossip with Carmine about the Bramo Samaj and 
modern developments of Indian thought generally, the 
squirrel was still undiscovered. 

The worthy modern thinker undressed slowly, blew 
out his candle and got into bed. Still meditating deeply 
upon the God of the Tagores, he thrust his right hand 
under his pillow according to his usual practice, and 
encountered something soft and warm and active. He 
shot out of bed convulsively, lit his candle, and lifted his 
pillow discreetly. 

He discovered the missing Billy looking crumpled 
and annoyed. 

For some moments there was a lively struggle before 
Billy was gripped. He chattered furiously and bit Mr. 
Britling twice. Then Mr. Britling was out in the passage 
with the wriggling lump of warm fur in his hand, and 
paddling along in the darkness to the door of Herr 
Heinrich. He opened it softly. 

A startled white figure sat up in bed sharply. 

“ Billy,”’ said Mr. Britling by way of explanation, 
dropped his capture on the carpet and shut the door on 
the touching reunion. 


” 


” 


said Mr. 





§ 3. 


A day was to come when Mr. Britling was to go over 
the history of that sunny July with incredulous minute- 
ness, trying to trace the real succession of events that led 
from the startling crime at Sarajevo to Europe’s last 
swift rush into war. In a sense it was untraceable; in a 
sense it was so obvious that he was amazed the whole 
world had not watched the coming of disaster. The plain 
fact of the case was that there was no direct connection ; 
the Sarajevo murders were dropped for two whole weeks 
out of the general consciousness, they went out of the 
papers, they ceased to be discussed; then they were 
picked up again and used as an excuse for war. Germany, 
armed so as to be a threat to all the world, weary at last 
of her mighty vigil, watching the course of events, decided 
that her moment had come, and snatched the dead Arch- 
duke out of his grave again to serve her tremendous 
ambition. 

It may well have seemed to the belligerent German 
patriot that all her possible foes were confused, divided 
within themselves, at an extremity of distraction and 
impotence. The British Isles seemed slipping steadily 
into civil war. Threat was met by counter-threat, 
violent fool a with violent fool for the admiration 
of the world, the National Volunteers armed against the 
Olster men; everything moved on .with a kind of 
mechanical precision from parade and meeting towards 
the fatal gun-running of Howth and the first: bloodshed 
in Dublin streets. That wretched affray, far more than 
any other single thing, must have stiffened Germany in 
the course she had chosen. There can be no doubt of it; 
the mischief makers of Ireland set the final confirmation 
upon the European war. In England itself there was a 
summer fever of strikes; Liverpool was choked by a 
dockers’ strike, the East Anglian agricultural laborers 
were in revolt, and the building trade throughout the 
country was on the verge of a lock-out. Russia seemed 
to be in the crisis of a social revolution. From Baku to 
St. Petersburg there were insurrectionary movements in 
the towns, and on the 23rd—the very day of the Austrian 
ultimatum—Cossacks were storming barbed wire 
entanglements in the streets of the capital. The London 
Stock Exchange was in a state of panic disorganization 
because of a vast mysterious selling of securities from 
abroad. And France, France it seemed was lost to all 
other consideration in the enthralling confrontations and 
denunciations of the Caillaux murder trial, the trial of 
the wife of her ex-Prime Minister for the murder of a 
blackmailing journalist. It was a case full of the 
vulgarest sexual violence. Before so piquant a spectacle 
France, it seemed, could have no time nor attention for 
the revelation of M. Humbert, the Reporter of the Army 
Committee, proclaiming that the artillery was short of 
ammunition, that her infantry had boots “ thirty years 
old” and not enough of those. 

Such were the appearances of things. Can it be 
wondered if it seemed to the German mind that the 
moment for the triumphant assertion of the German pre- 
dominance in the world had come? A day or so before 
the Dublin shooting, the murder of Sarajevo had been 
dragged again into the foreground of the world’s 
affairs by an ultimatum from Austria to Serbia of 
the extremest violence. From the hour when the ulti- 
matum was discharged the way to Armageddon lay 
wide and unavoidable before the feet of Europe. After 
the Dublin conflict there was no turning back. For a 
week Europe was occupied by proceedings that were 
little more than the recital of a formula. Austria could 
not withdraw her unqualified threats without admitting 
error and defeat, Russia could not desert Serbia without 
disgrace, Germany stood behind Austria, France was 
bound to Russia by a long confederacy of mutual sup- 
port, and it was impossible for England to witness the 
destruction of France or the further strengthening of 
a loud and threatening rival. It may be that Germany 
counted on Russia giving way to her, it may be she 
counted on the indecisions and feeble perplexities of 
England, both these possibilities were in the reckoning, 
but chiefly she counted on war. She counted on war, 
and since no nation in all the world had ever been so 
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fully prepared in every way for war as she was, she also 
counted on victory. 

One writes ‘“Germany.’’ That is how one writes of 
nations, as though they had single brains and single 
purposes. But indeed while Mr. Britling lay awake and 
thought of his son and Lady Frensham and his smashed 
automobile, and of God and evil and a thousand per- 
plexities, a multitude of other brains must also have 
been busy, lying also in beds or sitting in studies or 
watching in guard-rooms, or chatting belatedly in cafés 
or smoking- rooms, or pacing the bridges of battleships 
or walking along in city or country, upon this huge 
possibility the crime of Sarajevo had just opened, 
and of the state of the world in relation to such 
possibilities. Few women, one guesses, heeded what 
was happening, and of the men, the men whose decision 
to launch that implacable threat turned the destinies 
of the world to war, there is no reason to believe that 
a single one of them had anything approaching the 
imaginative power needed to understand fully what it 
was they were doing. We have looked for an hour or 
so into the seething pot of Mr. Britling’s btain and 
marked its multiple strands, its inconsistencies, its 
irrational transitions. It was but a specimen. Nearly 
every brain of the select few that counted in this car- 
dinal determination of the world’s destinies had its 
streak of personal motive, its absurd and petty impulses 
and deflections. One man decided to say this, because 
if he said that he would contradict something he had 
said and printed four or five days ago: another took a 
certain line because so he saw his best opportunity of 
putting a rival into a perplexity. It would be strange 
if one could reach out now and recover the states of 
mind of two such beings as the German Kaiser and 
his eldest son as Europe stumbled towards her fate 
through the long days and warm close nights of that 
July. Here was the occasion for which so much of 


’ their lives had been but the large pretentious prepara- 


tion, coming right into their hands to use or forego, 
here was the opportunity that would put them into the 
very forefront of history for ever ; this journalist-emperor 
with the paralyzed arm, this common-fibred, sly, 
lascivious son. It is impossible that they did not dream 
of glory over all the world, of triumphant processions, 
of a world-throne that would outshine Cesar’s, of a god- 
like elevation, of being Divus Cesar while yet alive. 
And being what they were they must have imagined 
spectators, and the young man, being after all a young 
man of particularly poor quality, imagined no doubt 
certain women onlookers, certain humiliated and aston- 
ished friends, and thought of the clothes he would wear 
and the gestures he would make. The nickname his 
English cousins had given this heir to all the glories 
was the “ White Rabbit.’’ He was the backbone of the 
war party at court. And presently he stole bric-a-brac. 
That would help posterity to the proper values of things 
in 1914. And the Teutonic generals and admirals and 
strategists, with their patient and perfect plans, who 
were so confident of victory, each within a busy skull 
must have enacted anticipatory dreams of his personal 
success and marshalled his willing and unwilling 
admirers. Readers of histories and memoirs, as most of 
this class of men are, they must have composed little 
eulogistic descriptions of the part themselves were to 
play in the opening drama, imagined pleasing vindi- 
cations and interesting documents. Some of them per- 
haps saw difficulties, but few foresaw failure. For all 
this set of brains the thing came as a choice to take or 
reject ; they could make war or prevent it. And they 
chose war. 

It is doubtful if anyone outside the directing in- 
telligence of Germany and Austria saw anything so 
plain. The initiative was with Germany. The Russian 
brains, and the French brains, and the British brains, 
the few that were really coming round to look at this 
problem squarely, had a far less simple set of problems 
and profounder uncertainties. To Mr. Britling’s mind 
the Round Table Conference at Buckingham Palace 
was typical of the disunion and indecision that lasted 
up to the very outbreak of hostilities. The solemn 
violence of Sir Edward Carson was intensely antipathetic 





to Mr. Britling, and in his retrospective inquiries he 
pictured to himself that dark figure with its dropping 
under-lip, seated, heavy and obstinate, at that discus- 
sion, still implacable, though the King had but just 
departed after a little speech that had been — with 
veiled intimations of imminent danger. 

Mr. Britling had no mercy in his mind for the 
treason of obstinate egotism and for persistence in a 
mistaken course. His own temperamental weaknesses 
lay in such different directions. He was always ready 
to leave one trail for another; he was always open to 
conviction, trusting to the essentials of his character 
for an ultimate consistency. He hated Carson in those 
days as a Scotch terrier might hate a bloodhound, as 
something at once more effective and impressive, and 
exasperatingly, infinitely less intelligent. 


§ 4 


Thus—a vivid fact as yet only in a few hundred 
skulls or so—the vast catastrophe of the Great War 
gathered behind the idle, dispersed, and confused spec- 
tacle of an indifferent world, very much as the storms 
and rains of late September gather behind the glow 
and lassitudes of August, and with scarcely more of 
set human intention. For the greater part of mankind 
the European international situation was at most some- 
thing in the papers, no more important than the political 
disturbances in South Africa, where the Herzogites were 
curiously uneasy, or thé possible trouble between Turkey 
and Greece. The things that really interested people 
in England during the last months of peace were boxing 
and the summer sales. A brilliant young Frenchman, 
Carpentier, who had knocked out Bombardier Wells, 
came over again to knock out Gunboat Smith, and did 
it to the infinite delight of France and the whole Latin 
world, amidst the generous applause of Anglo-Saxondom. 
And there was also a British triumph over the 
Americans at polo, and a lively and cultured newspaper 
discussion about a proper motto for the arms of the 
London County Council. The trial of Madame Caillaux 
filled the papers with animated reports and vivid pic- 
tures; Gregori Rasputin was stabbed and became the 
subject of much lively gossip about the Russian Court; 
and Ulivi, the Italian impostor who claimed he could 
explode mines by means of an “ ultra-red’’ ray, was 
exposed and fled with a lady, very amusingly. For a 
few days all the work at Woolwich Arsenal was held 
up because a certain Mr. Entwistle, having refused to 
erect a machine on a concrete bed laid down by non- 
unionists, was rather uncivilly dismissed, and the Irish 
trouble pounded along its tiresome mischievous way. 
People gave a divided ‘attention to these various topics, 
and went about their individual businesses. 

And at Dower House they went about their busi- 
nesses. Mr. Direck’s arm healed rapidly ; Cecily Corner 
and he talked of their objects in life and Utopias and 
the books of Mr. Britling, and he got down from a 
London bookseller Baedeker’s Guides for Holland and 
Belgium, South Germany and Italy; Herr Heinrich, 
after some doubt, sent in his application form and his 
preliminary deposit for the Esperanto Conference at 
Boulogne, and Billy consented to be stroked three times 
but continued to bite with great vigor and promptitude. 
And the trouble about Hugh, Mr. Britling’s eldest son, 
resolved itself into nothing of any vital importance, and 
settled itself very easily. 

(T'o be continued.) 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY AND THE 
CALIPHATE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Sir Edwin Pears is in error in saying in his article 
on ‘‘ The Arab Revolt,’”’ in Tue Nation of the 1st inst., that 
“The Sultans of Turkey claim to be Caliphs by virtue of a 
formal Deed of Assignment made to Sultan Selim by the 
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Sherif of Mecca who was then in Egypt.’’ The mistake is 
serious ; it forms not only the pivot of his arguments, but is 
likely to mislead public opinion in this country and create 
an unfortunate impression on the Mussulmans. 

Will you permit me, therefore, to give in your columns 
the true history of the Assignment of the Caliphate to the 
House of Othman? The Assignment was made, not by the 
Sherif of Mecca, but by the Caliph of the House of Abbas, who 
bore the pontifical name of Al-Mutawwakil ’ala-Allah, the 
de facto and de jure Spiritual Leader (Imam) of the Sunni 
world at the time. The Sherif of Mecca did not possess then, 
nor does he possess now, any spiritual authority ; and in any 
case he would have had no title to make such an assignment. 
Moreover, there is no record that the Sherif of those days was 
present in Cairo, the pontifical seat at that time. 

After Sultan Selim had duly received the Bai’at of the 
representative congregation assembled for the purpose, he 
was installed on the Caliphial throne with the usual cere- 
monials. It was after the installation that Selim received 
from Sherif Abul Barkat, who held the office, as the 
representative of the Caliph, his homage and the keys of the 
K’aba. Abul Barkat was continued in his office by the 
Ottoman Sovereign, thenceforth accepted as the rightful 
Imam of the Sunni world. 

Will you allow me to make one further observation? 
Considering the disquietude prevailing on the subject of the 
Caliphate, which it would be folly to deny, among the vast 
Sunni population subject to the King, I venture to think it 
would be in the interests of the Empire if non-Moslems 
and non-Sunnis were to follow the example of the Govern- 
ment and abstain from publicly discussing that somewhat 
delicate question.—Yours, &c., 

AMEER ALI. 

2, Cadogan Place, 8.W. July 4th, 1916. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE AND PRUSSIANISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Mr. Coulton, in his last letter concedes all that I 
have ever claimed, and I am content to leave it at that. 
His challenge did not relate to transition from partial com- 
pulsion to more general compulsion, and if it had done so 
it would have been pointless. He admits, if I rightly under- 
stand him, ‘that this was the only transition that ever took 
place in any European country except Switzerland, where, 
according to his account, there was never any transition at 
all, the same system of general but mild compulsion having 
existed unchanged for six centuries. No democrat is likely 
to dispute, and certainly I have never thought of disputing, 
that if there is to be compulsion, it is more tolerable the 
more impartially it is applied; or, more specifically, that, 
as between two compulsory systems, that is the more demo- 
cratic in which there is least differentiation in favor of the 
rich against the poor. I do not understand him to deny 
that what he is pleased to call “adopting compulsory 
service’’ was really a change of this nature in all the 
eighteen cases to which he refers. If so, none of them have 
any bearing on the only point which I am concerned to 
maintain, which is that, to get rid of compulsory personal 
service altogether—except in such cases of extreme urgency 
as with good management will seldom or never occur—and 
to rely for whatever armaments are deemed necessary on free 
contract plus disinterested patriotism, would be in itself a 
distinct gain to civilization, to freedom, and to democracy, 
quite irrespective of the degree of preparedness necessary, 
and of the larger questions with which peace-leagues are 
I say intentionally “would be” rather than 
is,"’ because I am not looking to the past, but to the 
future, and in no country, not even here or in America, has 
a scheme of military organization at once voluntary and 
democratic, and capable of indefinite expansion or contrac- 
tion, been thoroughly worked out, though Lord Haldane’s 
territorial scheme was a long step in the right direction.— 
Yours, &c., 


concerned. 


R. K. 
July 2nd, 1916 


WILSON, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


“OUR WANT IN EDUCATION.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sirn,—You have done a service to the nation in opening 
your columns to such a subject. After twenty years of 








teaching, it comes as a surprise to find that others than 
those engaged in education are interested in it. Make your 
heading plural, and we can define it for you; singular, it 
admits of only one answer—more money. Give us twice the 
amount and we can spend it well and come for more. 
Meanwhile, the following are some of our most immediate 
wants :— 

1. Make “education” include all schools—private, 
public, elementary, and secondary. Make every teacher— 
from the leisured ladies now advertized for to the untrained 
potentates of Eton—inscribe his or her qualifications on a 
public register. 

2. Let every teacher be paid a wage worthy of his work, 
provided that none be paid less than £200 a year. 

3. Let no teacher handle a class of more than twenty 
five, and reduce this to twenty as soon as may be. 

4. Let no school depend for grants on examinations or 
on inspectors’ reports. 

5. Let no child who comes hungry or ill to school go 
away at the day’s end without assistance. 


When you have arranged all this, we can discuss the 
relative value of subjects. Compulsory Latin will come 
near the end of the list, along with religious instruction and 
military drill. As All-Highest in the world of education, 
you will first decide the mainspring of the whole to be the 
fullest development of the powers of each individual child. 
You will thus insist that no child shall 
physically weaker than when it came. You will next per 
ceive that it is useless to rear healthy children only to turn 
them into the world ignorant of the laws of health, so you 
will teach them enough of the needs of the body to enable 
them to keep clean and fit. They will then refuse to eat 
adulterated food or to live in slums, or die of starvation 
after seventy years of overwork, or to allow others to do 
these things. None will live in holes and corners, or sell 
their bodies for shame, and the people of the nation will be 
strong. What matter if in the revolution you cause rack 
rented property or a Lock Hospital to be pulled down? 

Having secured bodily growth, you will see that their 
minds are well grown too. You will see that they are no 
longer crammed with facts, to produce a kind of mental 
foie gras, but that they learn how to learn. The subject of 
the lesson will fade into insignificance beside the manner of 
its learning. History, for instance: Will you have the 
“ History of the Great War to End War” taught as it is 
to-day from the reports of the Press Bureau, with the 
censored matter forgotten? You will, I think, have your 
children criticize, question check 
reserve their judgment. 

As for languages, they will learn Spanish, and French, 
and German, and Irish, and some will sing the International 
in Esperanto. They will break throught the bounds of king 
doms and of empires, and unite in a world where communica 


leave school 


authority, data, and 


tion is free, and a man—yes, and a woman—may go at peace 
among friends. 

In your new education you will doubtless have done 
away with beating as a form of control; you will have 
developed self-respect ; you will have made room for respect 
of others, and for the gentle tolerance and comprehending 
patience which sees crime as a disease, and seeks to cure 
rather than to kill. And, if in your dotage you should call 
on your sons and daughters to slay the sons and daughters 
of others, a great laugh will shake the world, and you may 
well choose that moment for your Euthanasia. 

Sir, are you sure you want education at all? Educa 
Pearse, of St. Enda’s, 
has passed his final examination; are you not afraid you 
may be encouraging others to enter on the same course of 
studies? You have a great work before you, and none may 
see the end. But many of us would help you, if only in 
gratitude that you have lifted our eyes from our work, and, 
even for a little while, caused us to see visions and to 
dream dreams again.—Yours, Xc., 


tion and revolution are near akin 


R. E 
July 6th, 1916 


Roper 
33, Fitzroy Square, W.C 


To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—When Mr 
sentence a boy can read than, 

**Odi profanun vulgus et arceo,”’ 


Arnold Merrick asks what more immoral 
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he must entirely mistake Horace’s meaning. The line 
begins a poem of which the subject is the futility of riches. 
The poet feels that it is useless to preach his sermon to the 
middle-aged millionaire. In the rising generation he has 
hope. If we translate his meaning into more definitely 
religious language, we may fairly say that what he tells us 
is that only the pure in heart can enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Only the grossest mistranslation can find in the 
line any support for class pride. Mr. Merrick would refute 
the phantom of his own creation by teaching us_ that 
“charity envieth not.’’ Mr. Merrick has yet to learn that 
there never was a poet more completely free from envy than 
was Horace.—Yours, &ec., 
JOHN SARGEAUNT. 
Westminster. July 1st, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In any controversy the imputation of motives 
is always an unsatisfactory, and usually a mistaken form of 
argument. Mr. Merrick asserts that one of the aims of our 
grammar-schools is “the upholding of class privilege, for 
which purpose strong and persistent endeavors are made 
to seduce the minds of any clever boys from working-class 
homes.’’ This is, so far as I can judge, a sheer libel. It 
may possibly be a result, it is certainly not an aim. Mr. 
Wilson says, “ There is no good reason except selfish vested 
interests for maintaining the present handicap.’’ “Selfish 
vested interests’ is a telling phrase; but I have no notion 
what it means in its present context. 

Mr. Wilson goes on to speak of the “enormous damage 
to the efficiency of the Civil Service and incalculable loss to 
the Empire.’’ By his allusion to the Empire, I suppose 
he means specially the Civil Service in India and Egypt. 
These Services may not be perfect, but, surely, if we judge 
by results and by comparison, with parallel efforts in the 
government of dependencies on the part of other nations, 
they need no defence. 

Similarly, Sir H. H. Johnston, in the current number 
of the “ Nineteenth Century and After’’ (p. 122), says that 
he knows “of boys at schools of good repute who spend 
three mornings out of the six working days in making Latin 
verses.’’ The statement appears to me absolutely incredible ; 
someone must have been playing on his prejudices, and to 
use a vulgar phrase, “ pulling his leg.’’ But, even if true, 
the case would be so exceptional that no arguments could 
be based on it. 

The excellent cause of Educational Reform is not 
furthered by the imputation of wrong motives, nor by exag- 
gerated and inaccurate statements. Such writing, instead 
of winning over opponents, merely prevents them from 
giving due weight to the more sensible arguments and more 
temperate statements in the letters or articles in which they 
appear. 

I am not writing about something of which I am 
ignorant. I was an Assistant Master in two public schools 
for twenty-six years, and Head Master of a grammar school 
for eleven; and within the last ten years I have inspected 
many schools and examined more, while the fact that for 
fourteen years I was on the modern side may prove that I 
am no foe to reform nor a devotee of the classical system.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. S. 

July 4th, 1916. 


THE DENIAL OF CONSCIENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—There is a disastrous sequel to the refusal to 
admit of a conscientious objection to participation in 
warfare. 

If the operation of a conscience against is suspect, it 
must follow that the holding of an inquiry which gives 
conscientious sanction to taking up arms in the present con- 
flict is not desirable. 

And if character and conscience did not animate the 
motives of many of our young men in volunteering for the 
forces, it would be a sad thing for the day and for the 
future of our country. 

Deny conscience in its guidance and operations amongst 





variously minded men, and you also disavow an asset.— 
Yours, &c., 


F. Nosite Woop. 
Hull. July 1st, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—There is one consideration with regard to 
Conscientious Objectors that I do not remember to have seen 
strongly advanced. It is that they be permanently dis- 
franchized. 

For consider, the very freedom of conscience—or liberty 
in what is inward and spiritual—which they thus use (or 
misuse) depends for its exercise directly upon a condition of 
freedom in things external, or in other words, the things 
the Allies are fighting for. , 

Now, what completer self-divestiture of citizenship can 
there be than that of the man who will not lift a finger to 
preserve those external liberties ? 

Whether from “the standpoint of eternity’? he be 
right or wrong, the Conscientious Objector, so far as the 
conditions go which govern earthly life, is de facto an 
outlaw. He withdraws from the nation or community as 
such as truly as if he went forth into the wilderness, when 
he renounces the bond that binds man to man—i.c., the 
obligation to mutual help and protection. The modern State 
is too humane to visit this self-outlawry by the withdrawal 
of personal protection, but it ought in common reason to 
withold the privileges of citizenship.—Yours, &c., 

C. M. Hupson. 

Southbourne. July 3rd, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You have shown consideration for Conscientious 
Objectors, and desire to be fair to them. For this not only 
Conscientious Objectors and those who think with them 
thank you, but I venture to think that in future the nation 
generally will recognize its indebtedness to you. 

Will you kindly allow me a share of your valuable 
space to state concisely what I conceive to be the position 
of the extreme Conscientious Objector, who feels it neces- 
sary to refuse to do what is termed “alternative service,” 
that is, work of national importance other than his regular 
work, but unconnected with the Army? Perhaps I ought 
to say that I do not entirely agree with this position myself, 
but I believe it to be not irrational. 

The Conscientious Objector is one who believes all war 
to be wrong. But he believes in the moral order of the 
universe, and is therefore convinced that wrong must lead 
to disaster. For him, then, to allow himself to be used 
either to do or to aid in doing what he believes to be wrong 
is immoral, and not only so, it is disloyal to his country, 
because it means to him doing what will bring disaster upon 
it. He cannot do it, then, without casting aside his 
patriotism as well as flouting his conscience. 

That is the fundamental fact of the Conscientious 
Objector’s position. It may be mistaken, but thousands of 
men hold it with all the intensity of conviction of which 
they are capable. What, then, is to be their action when the 
State endeavors to compel them to assist in the war? 

Clearly they cannot undertake combatant service. 
(This the State has recognized.) But neither can they, if 
they are logical, undertake non-combatant military service. 
For the whole purpose of that is the more efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war, which they believe to be wrong. This fact 
appears now to be grudgingly recognized. But the sugges- 
tion is that if given exemption from both combatant and 
non-combatant service in the Army, the Conscientious 
Objector shall be required to do work of national 
importance, which in practice nearly always means a change 
of occupation. It is at this point that the most uncompro- 
mising Conscientious Objectors come into conflict with 
moderate opinion. For they say, “ The only ground on which 
a change of occupation can be urged is that such change 
will make for the more efficient prosecution of the war. 
But that is exactly what we cannot conscientiously work 
for. Further, we have not hitherto been idle mouths, or 
men whose work was of no use to the community. We have 
all been doing valuable work. And we only ask to be 
allowed to continue that.’ 
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This appears to me to be a perfectly rational and con- 
sistent position. But, as before indicated, I do not myself 
hold it. And my reason for not holding it is just this. 
By some study of the “alternative service’? which the 
Pelham Committee, the Friends’ Ambulance Unit Com- 
mittee, and some of the Tribunals have demanded of appli- 
cants, I am convinced that in most cases it is not the more 
efficient prosecution of the war that is uppermost in the 
minds of these bodies, but the penalization of the Con- 
scientious Objector. For example, I know of a clerk who 
was in a responsible position in a manufactory of food- 
stuffs, who has been taken from that useful work, at which 
he was efficient, and put on to doing gardener’s work, in 
which he was not skilled! Another young man was 
practically the responsible head of a large farm, on which 
he not only worked himself, but had general supervision. 
He was told that he must give up this work, in which he was 
badly needed, and get a place as a farm hand at some 
distance. Many such instances could be mentioned. 

It is quite evident that this treatment is not meted out 
to Conscientious Objectors for the more efficient prosecution 
of the war, but to penalize them. Under these circumstances 
I do not see why we should refuse alternative service. As I 
understand the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, one ought 
to refuse to do wrong, but not to refuse to have wrong done 
to one. 

Of course, what I have said does not apply to those 
who believe that their present work is a vocation. They 
are in a similar position to clergymen, and may have to 
refuse entirely.—Yours, Xc., 

Wittram E. Witson, B.D. 

Gwynfa, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

July 4th, 1916. 





Pocirp. 


THE SPRING IN IRELAND, 1916. 


Do not forget my charge I beg of you; 

That of what flow’rs you find of fairest hue 
And sweetest odor you do gather those 

Are best of all the best—a fragrant rose, 

A tall, calm lily from the waterside, 

A half-blown poppy leaning to the side 

Its graceful head to dream among the corn; 
Forget-me-nots that seem as though the morn 
Had tumbled down and grown into the clay, 
And hawthorn buds that swing along the way, 
Easing the hearts of those who pass them by 
Until they find contentment—Do not cry, 

But gather buds, and with them greenery 

Of slender branches taken from a tree 

Well bannered by the spring that saw them fall: 
Then you, for you are cleverest of all 

Who have slim fingers and are pitiful, 
Brimming your lap with bloom that you may cull, 
Will sit apart, and weave for every head 

A garland of the flow’rs you gathered. 


Be green upon their graves, O happy Spring, 
For they were young and eager who are dead ; 

Of all things that are young and quivering 
With eager life be they remembered : 

They move not here, they have gone to the clay, 
They cannot die again for liberty ; : 

Be they remembered of their land for aye; 

A garland of the flow’rs you gathered. 








Fragrance and beauty come in with the green, 
The ragged bushes put on sweet attire, 
The birds forget how cold their wings had been, 
The clouds bloom out again and live in fire ; 
Blue is the dawn of day, calm is the lake, 
And merry sounds are fitful in the thorn ; 
In covert deep the young blackbirds awake, 
They shake their wings and sing upon the morn. 


You took the year at springtime, and you swung 
Green flags above the newly-greening earth ; 

The leaves were scarce unfolded, they were young, 
Nor had outgrown the wrinkles of their birth: 

Comrades they thought you of their pleasant hour, 
Scarce had they glimpsed the sun when they saw you; 

They heard your songs e’er birds had singing power, 
And drank your blood e’er that they drank the dew. 


Then you went down, and then, and as in pain, 
The spring affrighted fled her leafy ways, 
The clouds came to the earth in gusty rain, 
And no sun shone again for many days: 
And day by day they told that one was dead, 
And day by day the season mourned for you, 
Until that count of woe was finished, 
And spring remembered all was yet to do. 


She came with mirth of wind and eager leaf, 
With scampering feet and reaching out of wings, 
She laughed among the boughs and banished grief, 
And cared again for all her baby things: 
Leading along the joy that has to be, 
Bidding her timid buds think on the May, 
And told that summer comes with victory, 
And told the hope that is all creatures’ stay. 


Go winter now unto your own abode, 

Your time is done, and spring is conqueror ; 
Lift up with all your gear and take your road, 

For she is here and brings the sun with her: 
Now are we resurrected, now are we, 

Who lay so long beneath an icy hand, 
New-risen into life and liberty, 

Because the spring is come into our land. 


In other lands they may, 

With public joy or dole along the way, 
With pomp and pageantry and loud lament 
Of drums and trumpets, and with merriment 
Of grateful hearts, lead into rest and sted 
The nation’s dead. 


If we had drums and trumpets, if we had 

Aught of heroic pitch or accent glad 

To honor you as bids tradition old, 

With banners flung, or draped in mournful fold, 
And pacing cortége ; these would we not bring 
For your last journeying! 


We have no drums or trumpets ; naught have we 
But some green branches taken from a tree, 

And flowers that grow at large in mead and vale; 
Nothing of choice have we, or of avail 

To do you honor as our honor deems, 

And as your worth beseems. 


Sleep drums and trumpets yet a little time: 
All ends and all begins, and there is chime 

At last where discord was, and joy at last 
Where woe wept out her eyes: be not downcast, 
Here all is prosperous and goodly cheer, 

For life does follow death, and death is here. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 
Dublin. June, 1916. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicurt. 

Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

““The War for the World.”’ By Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 

‘Germain, Slav, and Magyar: A Study in the Origins of the 
Great War.” By R. W. Seton-Watson. (Williams & 
Norgate. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘** Samuel Butler: The Man and His Work.” By J. F. Harris. 
(Grant Richards. 6s. net.) 

‘**The Causes and Consequences of the War.’’ By Yves Guyot. 
(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. net.) 

** Helen in Love.’’? By Amber Reeves. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

* © * 

“Tue Book of Tea’’—a simple and unambitious yet 
comprehensive title. It was written by a Japanese gentle- 
man, Mr. Okakura-Kakuzo, and published not many years 
ago by Messrs. Duffield, of New York. A dealer in second- 
hand books pressed it upon my attention as being the only 
volume in which one can find a full and trustworthy account 
of the tea-ceremonies of the East. But its title suggested 
other thoughts. What pleasant recollections of favorite pas- 
sages in the world of books, what simple and sheltered lives, 
are evoked by tea! It sets us thinking of the prim parlors 
of Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Our Village,*’ of the conversations of Miss 
Austen’s heroines, of Miss Matty and Miss Jessie in 
“ Cranford,’’ of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin and Lady Austen on 
a winter evening at Olney. A rivulet of tea flows through 
our literature from the eighteenth century onwards, and few 
novelists, until recent times, have not brought some of their 
characters together over “a dish of Bohea.”’ 

6 * ~ 

“ Branpy, sir, is the drink for heroes,’’ is a remark 
attributed to Dr. Johnson. Those who share Johnson’s 
limitations—‘‘ he could practise abstinence, but not tem- 
perance,’’ says Boswell—are likely to find it hard to drink 
as heroes and yet keep their heads. Johnson himself was a 
great tea-drinker, and he used his pen in defence of the 
beverage. When Jonas Hanway published “An Essay on 
Tea,” trying to prove that the infusion was “ pernicious to 
Health, obstructing Industry, and impoverishing the Nation,”’ 
Johnson took him to task in the “ Literary Magazine,’’ and 
on Hanway writing an angry reply, Johnson, “ after a full 
and deliberate pause, made a reply to it ; the only instance, 
I believe, in the whole course of his life, when he conde- 
scended to oppose anything that was written against him.’’ 
In this review, Johnson frankly describes himself as “a 
hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who has for many years 
diluted his meals with only the infusion of this fascinating 
plant; whose kettle has scarcely time to cool; who with tea 
amuses the evening, with tea solaces the midnights, and with 
tea welcomes the morning.” The great Englishman was 
emulating and surpassing the Eastern sages. ‘“‘ The white 
man,’’ says our Japanese author, “ has scoffed at our religion 
and our morals, but has accepted the brown beverage without 
hesitation. Western humorists were not slow to mingle the 
fragrance of their thought with its aroma. It has not the 
arrogance of wine, the self-consciousness of coffee, nor the 
simpering innocence of cocoa.”’ 

+ * * 

Tea began as a medicine, and grew into a beverage. 
Among our Eastern Allies it has culminated as a cult. 
Teaism, Mr. Okakura-Kakuzo informs us, is essentially a 
worship of the imperfect. It is the product of a philosophy 
at once sceptical and indulgent, which recognizes that ideals 
can never be realized, which aims at harmony and shuns 
restlessness, and lays more stress upon the process through 
which perfection is sought than upon perfection itself. ‘In 
the liquid amber within the ivory porcelain cups,” says our 
author, “the initiated may touch the sweet reticence of 
Confucius, the piquancy of Laotse, and the ethereal aroma of 
Sakyamuni himself.’’ And he continues :— 

“Our homes and habits, costume and cuisine, porcelain, 
lacquer, painting—our very literature—all have been subject 
to the influence of Teaism. In our common parlance 


we speak of the man ‘with no tea’ in him, when he is 
insusceptible to the serio-comic interests of the personal 





drama. Again we stigmatize the untamed esthetic who, 

regardless of the mundane tragedy, runs riot in the spring- 

tide of emancipated emotions, as one ‘with too much tea’ 
in him.’’ 
x > * 

RANKING ourselves as among those “ with tea’’ in them, 
let us proceed to the ceremonies of the tea-room, in so far as 
they may be described by a barbarian pen. The tea-room 
is smaller than the smallest of Japanese houses, while the 
materials used in its construction are intended to give the 
suggestion of refined poverty. Its name (Sukiya) can be inter- 
preted as Abode of Fancy, Abode of Vacancy, or Abode of 
the Unsymmetrical, the latter indicating that it is conse- 


crated to the worship of the Imperfect, and therefore pur- . 


posely leaves something unfinished for the imagination to 
complete. The guests assemble in a portico, and at a given 
signal proceed along a garden path to the tea-room itself. 
This passage signifies that connection with the outer world 
must be broken off, and a fresh mood produced, which will 
be in harmony with the esthetic enjoyment for which it 
is a preparation. The tea-room is entered through a low 
door, at which all must bend, thus signifying humility, and 
all noiselessly take their seats. They find themselves in the 
subdued light of an unpretentious room, where everything 
is sober in tint, from the ceiling to the floor, even the guests 
having taken care to choose garments of unobtrusive 
colors :— 

“The host will not enter the room until all the guests 
have seated themselves and quiet reigns, with nothing to 
break the silence save the note of the boiling water in the 
iron kettle. The kettle sings well, for pieces of iron are so 
arranged in the bottom as to produce a peculiar melody 
in which one may hear the echoes of a cataract muffled by 
clouds, of a distant sea breaking among the rocks, a rain- 
storm sweeping through a bamboo forest, or of the soughing 
of pines on some far-away hill.” 

* > * 

One of the first apostles of this worship of “the froth of 
the liquid jade’ was a Chinese poet named Luwuh, who lived 
in the middle of the eighth century. His “ Chaking,” or 
“Holy Scripture of Tea,’’ consists of three volumes and ten 
chapters. He begins with a description of the nature of the 
tea-plant. In this he shows himself a master of the imagery 
in which his countrymen delight. 

“The leaves of the tea-plant,’’ he says, ‘‘ must have 
creases like the leathern boot of a Tartar horseman, curl 
like the dewlap of a mighty bullock, unfold like a mist 
rising out of a ravine, gleam like a lake touched by a zephyr, 
and be wet and soft like fine earth newly swept by rain.”’ 

Next comes a description of the utensils for making tea, 
and of their symbolism, and then an account of the actual 
making. The only ingredients he allows are tea, water, and 
salt. 

“ There are three stages of boiling: the first boil is when 
the little bubbles like the eyes of fishes swim on the surface ; 
the second boil is when the bubbles are like crystal beads 
rolling in a fountain; the third boil is when the billows 
surge wildly in the kettle.” 

* * * 

THERE is much that is engaging in this Oriental fancy, 
at once so ingenuous and so refined, so occupied with trifles, 
and yet making them the symbols of the obscure problems of 
philosophy. We of the West are not unlikely to think it 
merely childish or quaint that tea, like art, should have its 
periods and its schools. The Cake-tea, says Mr. Okakura- 
Kakuzo, which was boiled, the Powdered-tea, which was 
whipped, and the Leaf-tea, which was steeped, mark “ the 
distinct emotional impulses of the Tang, the Sung, and the 
Ming dynasties of China,’’ corresponding respectively to the 
Classic, Romantic, and Naturalist schools of art and letters. 
We apply the epithets to objects which we think of greater 
importance, yet our artists and men of letters have not 
reached a philosophy so very superior to that of the famous 
Tea-masters. If the West has outstripped the East in the 
multitude of its interests and the intensity of its active 
life, it looks back to it with some regret for the tranquillity 
it has lost, and all its religions were born there. “ Mean- 
while,’ to quote again from our delightful author, 
“let us have a sip of tea. The afternoon glow is 
brightening the bamboos, the fountains are bubbling with 
delight, the soughing of the pines is heard in our kettle. 
Let us dream of evanescence, and linger in the beautiful 
foolishness of things.”’ 

PENGUIN. 
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THE SURFACE FRENCH MIND. 


“L’Ame Francaise et la Guerre: L’Union Sacree.” By 
MAURICE BARRES. (Paris: Emile-Paul. 3fr. 50.) 


Day after day, since the war began, M. Maurice Barrés has 
been writing his reflections and exhortations in the 
columns of the “ Echo de Paris.” Two years ago he was one 
of those few Academicians who had not yet lost the regard 
of the younger and uncrowned generation of writers. A 
few months before the beginning of the war the critics were 
congratulating him on still deserving the laurels that he 
had won; and in the August of 1914 he was amongst the 
prophets of literature who had the ear of France as far as 
was possible to any man of letters at a time when action 
counted for so much more than words. 

In England, too, many of our literary men addressed 
themselves to the task of instructing their countrymen in 
the lessons of war-time. Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, and others 
poured forth exhortations to the people of England, and used 
the prestige which they had acquired in literature for 
propaganda of another kind. But M. Barrés, though retain- 
ing his réle of prophet, pursues no lonely furrow of his own ; 
he adapts himself entirely to the spirit which is in the 
ascendant; he seeks, not to be a critic of France, but its 
voice. Whatever we might expect the average Parisian to 
be feeling and thinking a year ago, that, too, was passing 
through the mind of M. Barrés. The fastidious began to 
turn their backs on him; the critical began to complain that 
his words savored of truism. But he stuck to his method. 
He was speaking to the crowd. He was saying what was 
comforting and encouraging at a time when encouragement 
was needed. 

And so we find here reflected the thoughts of the average 
Frenchman in time of stress rather than those of the unusual 
Frenchman. A profound hush comes over the country; a 
sense of exaltation aroused by the gravity of the crisis; a 
conviction that at last the hour of France has struck. On 
the 29th of July (1914) he congratulates his countrymen that 
parties exist no longer—there is only France. “Our 
political and social divisions disappear into the background.”’ 
He is carried away by the earnestness of the assembly which 
met at a memorable séance on August 4th. “Quelle 
séance! Elle dépasse les meilleurs réves. Pas une fausse 
note! Voila ou il faut juger ce pays.”” He declares already 
that the country is regenerated. It is nothing less than a 
“resurrection.” What strikes him at this first moment of 
intense emotion is the new-found unity of the nation under 
the stress of danger. He sees a mysterious something 
animating the politicians, the soldiers, the civilians of 
France—he calls it “les grandes idées de notre race,’’ and 
these are intimately associated with “la terre de France, la 
plus belle terre de France.” And how easy it is to pass from 
that, a few days later, during the first delusive success in the 
south, to cry ‘“ Revanche de ]’Alsace, revanche de ]’armée! ” 
For Barrés is writing from day to day, not his considered 
reflections, not a critique of these world-events, but the first 
emotions which these world-events stir in him; he writes 
feverishly, and in agitation ; his words have already become 
a pean of victory ; he grieves for France baptized in blood, 
but rejoices in her courage, her enthusiasm, her resolution. 

There is perhaps here a more pronounced affirmation of 
martial ardor than was at first expressed in our own 
journals. But otherwise M. Barrés gives us the French 
counterpart of a spirit evident also in England in August 
and September two years ago. He speaks of the “grave 
enthusiasm ’’ which possesses the nation, the “ disciplined 
exaltation,’’ and he dwells upon the duties of civilians. 
‘“‘ Business as usual” is a part of the programme. ‘ The 
first call upon generosity and organization is to see that 
employers and tradesmen not called out should try to keep 
going, to resume work with such workers as remain, and to 
pay for work.’’ He calls attention to the condition of the 

poor who have been thrown out of work, not only the 
families of combatants, but the non-combatant families who 
were suffering from the war. He points out that it is not 
so much charity that is needed—“ charity is only an expe- 
dient ’’—but the opportunity of work and organization for 
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work ; and he especially emphasizes the importance of the 
Commission appointed to “ study, recognize, use, and co-ordi- 
nate the thousands of services available for helping 
combatants and non-combatants.’’ 

Above all things he rejoices in the disappearance of 
party politics. He quotes a saying of von der Goltz: ‘‘ In 
war, what are you to expect of men who have spent their 
lives in trembling?’’ He denounces the old ‘‘ accursed ”’ 
years of “ tub-thumping, quarrelling, venomous conspiracies, 
and dangerous sillinesses.’’ But we see that he, in his turn, 
is carried away by the new type of man whom the war has 
brought to the fore. It is the officer-class that he extols. 
War is, for him, a moral force. Preparation for war is the 
moral test of a nation, and it is the valor and strength 
‘secretly ’’ accumulated in the class of officers that have 
become the salvation of the country. 

But we must not suppose—if we piece together the 
author’s scattered writings—that it is the soldier class or 
war or military preparation which he is praising on their 
own account, but rather readiness for action, capacity for 
forming decisions, the resolution which is not weakened by 
doubt, compromise, debate. Now and again this belle terre 
de France becomes much more than a piece of territory, more 
even than a racial idea—it is civilization. The conscience 
of the world, he declares, is on her side :— 

“A cette heure, dans tout l’univers, l’élite des hommes, 
les plus cultivés, les plus humains, prient pour le succés de 
nos armes. Ils voient que la civilisation-serait diminuée si 
ille était privée de notre nation, de notre ville, plus 
capables qu’aucune nation et qu’ aucune ville de maintenir 
les idées généreuses dans le monde. : Paris est indis 
pensable a l’univers, et les pensées de l’univers se joignent 
aux armées de la France pour faire un rempart a la ville.”’ 


In this vein, just touching on the idea for which France 
stands, the principle which underlies her resistance to Ger- 
man imperialism, that free intellectual spirit which has ever 
been cherished in her literature and art and social life, M. 
Barrés comes nearer to those choicer minds which are French, 
and Parisian to the core. But in reviewing such a book as 
this it is of interest to note how extraordinarily uniform is 
the effect of war upon those who voice a popular sentiment. 
We have recently heard Parisians exclaim: ‘‘ To-day 
criticism is impossible; you may speak truisms, but the 
subtler truths are under a cloud.’’ All our thoughts to-day, 
says M. Barrés, are on the frontier. It is so in all the 
belligerent countries. The fine French irony, which he him- 
self knew how to wield, the subtler exaltations—they do not 
appear in these ardent essays in nationalism. But if M. 
Barrés limits himself to the mood that predominates in all 
the nations, that is remarkable only in that it shows that 
Frenchmen also are susceptible to those influences which 
have been so apparent amongst ourselves, which must 
become supreme under the stress of great wars. Nietzsche, 
so pitiably misapprehended in his own country, so much 
abused in this, was one of the first to warn Germany of the 
evil that she was preparing not only for the world, but for 
herself. ‘ A statesman who rears up for the masses a new 
tower of Babel, some monstrosity of empire and power they 
call ‘ great’ It is only the great thought that 
gives greatness to an action or affair.’’ Nietzsche, as ‘a 
good European,’’ declared that to make the tastes of the 
people ‘‘ national,’’ was to ‘‘ make their minds narrow ’’— 
to ‘‘ make an offence out of their exoticism and hidden per- 
manency.” In time of war, for whatever purpose a war be 
conducted, it is inevitable that the tastes of a people should 
be absorbed in the “national” idea, and that its rarer 
proclivities should be discouraged and for the time 
obliterated. And that is why, for France above all nations, 
we look with uneasiness upon the effects of this war; for 
whereas we were accustomed to a larger strain of common- 
ness in our own people, we look to her, above all nations, 
to keep alive the rare, the exotic, the critical, the uncommon, 
allied wonderfully with the ardent and the vivacious. 

To a soldier or politician we can pay no tribute more 
appropriate to his excellence than to say that he is a great 
patriot. But if we say that of a man of letters we have not 
said enough, and we might be suspected of thinking that he 
had rendered to popular sentiment a tribute that he owed 
to a more profound order of truth. Of these essays of M. 
Barrés we only say that they are his lighter and more 
hurried utterances, which, we believe, rightly reflect the 
surface of French opinion, but scarcely its depths. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF THE SLAVS. 


‘‘The Slavs of the War Zone.” By the Right Hon. W. F. 
BAILEY, C.B. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6s. net.) 


Wanr-nooks and travel-books are both, not undeservedly, at 
a discount, and there is an initial prejudice to be overcome 
in approaching a substantial volume which, on the face of 
it, is a blend of the two. One has learnt to expect a series 
of topical photographs like the first items in a cinematograph 
show or the front pages of the halfpenny press, with such 
amiable letterpress as “A Serb Playing his National 
Instrument: Serbia is Britain’s Ally.” But Mr. Bailey’s 
book is not at all like this, and we would urge our readers 
not to be turned from it by their disappointment at other 
volumes of similar cutward appearance. Anyone who is 
genuinely interested in this extraordinary world of Europe 
and the terrible catastrophe to which it has succumbed, will 
find sustenance for his mood on almost every page of Mr. 
Bailey’s book. 

‘This is not a war-book,’’ he writes in his preface. ‘ It 
is an account of these Slav peoples as they were living when 
the war came upon them like a blast from a burning fiery 
furnace, and how they fared in its ewful presence.” It is, 
indeed, an attempt to convey, through vivid, concrete 
descriptions, the emotion one feels at the sight of this 
wonderful fabric of human civilization in Europe ablaze, 
with its lights and shades, parts and proportions, brought 
out under the horrible glare into clearer relief than ever 
before, like the last vision of a burning building before it 
crumbles together and disappears in smoke. And Mr. 
Bailey succeeds in his purpose to a remarkable degree. 
There is a unity of atmosphere, of underlying meaning, 
pervading all the descriptive detail, which most travel- 
books conspicuously lack, but without which no book can 
be a work of art. Mr. Bailey confines himself, as any wise 
writer would do, to a portion of the European fabric, the 
Slav element, and only a certain portion of the Slavonic 
world at that. But is there such a thing as a Slavonic 
racial character, or is it as much a myth of comparative 
philology as the “Latin character’’ and the “Teutonic 
character” have proved to be? Mr. Bailey evidently has 
an acute sense of a quality common to all his Slavs, and 
while we are reading him, at any rate, he makes us feel 
it too. In his pictures of mountaineers and plainsmen, 
peasants and factory-workers and dwellers in cities, he 
conveys the same constant impression of a _ poetical, 
unpractical, passive yet resilient, pathetic but unconquer- 
able race, the perpetual victims of history, yet in soul 
beyond the reach of historical circumstance. ‘In the days 
of settlement after the war,” he pleads, “these races will 
demand recognition. When the war ends, those who are 
seated round the conference table at which the futures of so 
many races and peoples and kingdoms will be determined, 
cannot close their minds to the desires, the needs, and the 
demands of these Slav peoples seeking recognition.” Slavs 
do not press their claims upon the world, but wait till 
patience wins them their due. One is reminded throughout 
the book of the now commonplace equation between the Slav 
character and the Christian spirit; but it is Mr. Bailey’s 
merit that he does not thrust commonplaces upon us. The 
reader is not exasperated here by the kind of sentimentality 
that vitiates so many contemporary English books on 
Russia, or the dogmatism that throws out drastic, ex parte 
solutions of complicated political problems at chapter-ends, 
or the fanaticism that finds nothing but evil in people who 
are not Slavs or Greeks or Turks, or whatever the favorite 
race of the particular writer may happen to be. When Mr. 
Bailey describes: German Vienna or Magyar Buda-Pest, as 
he has occasion to do in this book, he does not withhold 
judgment or suppress disapproval, yet he keeps the same 
sympathetic eye for life and color as when he is writing 
of Ak-Palanka or Prague 

His descriptive power (to judge him purely as a travel- 
writer for the moment) ranks high. He carries one in a 
systematic itinerary from the Austro-Russian border (just 
behind General Brussiloff’s lines) through Galicia and 
3ohemia, Vienna and Buda-Pest, to where Slavdom touches 
the Adriatic at Fiume, and thence through Croatia, 
josnia, and Serbia—the South-Slavonic lands—till he 
leaves us at the frontiers of Bulgaria, well on the way 
towards the Black Sea and the AZgean. This is the ancient 





road by which the Slav peoples are supposed to have travelled 
from an original centre of dispersion between the Pripet and 
the Bug; and Mr. Bailey punctuates the journey by a 
fascinating description of each people, in the local setting 
which has been their environment ever since they halted 
at various stages along their migratory route. It is 
impossible to review the whole series of these sketches. We 
can only recommend them all, and single out a few for 
mention—the medieval fortress of Kamenietz, for instance, 
set like a gaud in the monotonous steppes; the shrine of 
the Virgin at Tchenstochova; the traffic in the streets of 
Prague ; a Slovak hay-making in the Carpathians ; Christmas 
Eve in a Serbian patriarchal homestead; a Moslem café 
in the native quarter of Sarajevo. Mr. Bailey’s strongest 
point as a portrayer is, perhaps, his sense of color, and for 
this a single quotation must suffice : — 


““The Croat hillmen,’’ as he sees them, “wear closely- 
fitting, small caps, black, red, or green embroidered 
zouaves, red or blue baggy trousers, gathered at the knee, 
gorgeously-colored mantles or sheepskins, and sandals of 
untanned cowhide. Every article of their attire, even their 
underlinen, is richly embroidered and braided with multi- 
colored silks and wools. Their zouaves and jackets are 
heavy with innumerable silver and zine buttons, and their 
belts, ten or eleven inches wide, are of leather, studded with 
silver bosses. In these belts they carry their inseparable 
companions, long, curved knives with embossed silver 
hilts, pistols, and cartridge-boxes. Frequently, too, they 
are armed with long, silver-mounted rifles. A highland 
woman’s married or single state is advertized by the color 
of her stockings. A girl wears white; a married woman, 
blue ; and a widow, red.”’ 

There is a Herodotean zest in this meticulous description which 
will delight the reader again in every chapter of the book— 
an attention to detail born of sympathy with the people 
whom the detail clothes, and perception of the personality 
which it expresses. But we would suggest, once more, that 
the most striking thing about the book is its unity of feeling. 
In form it is a series of sketches, several of which were 
published beforehand in various periodicals, but the same 
theme runs through them all. Each of these pictures of 
vivid human life is touched with an imaginative glimpse 
of the devastation—sudden, incongruous, monstrous— 
brought upon this life by the war. The quaint activities of 
Sarajevo are broken by a dramatic crime; a sullen stupor 
descends upon industrious Prague ; the solemn stillness of the 
Carpathians is desecrated by obscene bloodshed; the gay 
little town of Karlovac droops under the shadow of death ; 
murder, rape, arson, and all the other horrors are abroad 
among the homesteads of Serbia. The beauty of the 
peaceful, happy life that is gone is accentuated everywhere 
by the present glare of hell. Mr. Bailey is especially 
skilful in his introduction of the gipsies, or Tsiganes, as they 
are called in these Slavonic lands. He is constantly calling 
them on to his stage—in the prosperous household of the 
Polish country gentleman, in the garden of the island- 
restaurant at Prague, in the mountain-pastures of the 
Slovak country, in the wayside inn above Fiume overlooking 
the southern sea, in the old Pagan festival of the Serbian 
homestead. They are mysterious figures, and their wild 
music, dominating the Slav and yet so alien to the 
Slavonic ethos, might almost be a symbol of that inexplicable 
madness in their foreign rulers which has plunged these 
Slavonic lands, and with them the rest of Europe, into the 
fiery furnace of war. 





THE LYRIC. 


“Swords for Life.” By IreNE RutriHerrorp McLerop. 
(Chatto & Windus. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Symbol Songs.” By Mary RICHARDSON. (Erskine 
Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Farmer's Bride.” By CuArLorTrK Mew. (Poetry 
Bookshop. 1s. net.) 


WE have here three women possessed by deep poetic feeling, 
and striving to find expression for it in lyrics. The lyric is 
the commonest form of modern poetry, and it looks the 
easiest. It is the expression of deeply-felt emotion, and if 
emotion is deeply felt and the feeling can be expressed in 
verse, what more is required? Granted the personal feeling 
and the power of uttering it, surely, one might think a true 
lyric will be the natural and inevitable result. Yet it is 
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Tea Cloths. 


Handsome lace and linen Tea 
Cloths, large size. 

Usual price 30/- each 

To clear 18;9 each 


Casement Cioth. 
40 pieces 50in. fine Mercer- 
ised Casement Cloth, in 
cream only. 
Usual price 1/6 
Sale price 1/0}d. per yard 


Carpet. 
No. 730 Fine quality Bor- 
dered Axminster Carpet. 
e 23 ft. oin. by 16 ft. 6 in. 
Usual price £27 10 0 
Sale price £18 10 0 
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Towels. 
Hemmed huckaback Towels, 
red border. 
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Sale price 12/9 doz. 


Barometers. 
Several fine old Barometers 
at greatly reduced prices. 
From £1 100to £5150 


Boudoir Grand. 
COLLARD & COLLARD 
Boudoir Grand, overstrung, 
in ebonised and gilt case. 
Second-hand, in perfect con- 
dition, excellent tone. 
Original List price 130 gns. 

Sale price £40 0 O 
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Sheets. 
Heavy hemmed _ cotton 
Sheets. Size 2 yds. by 3 yds, 


Usual price 8/6 
Sale price 6/6 per pair 


Screens. 
Satin embroidered Screens, 
Usual price 35/- 

Sale price 30/- 
Candelabra. 
4-light Candelabra, fitted for 
electric light (reproductions 

of old Sheffield Plate). 
Usual price £8 0 o 
Sale price £5 15 0 
Others from £2 15 Oto 
£3000 
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—The Medical Magazine. 
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not so; the expression of personal emotion—even the good 
expression of real emotion—does not appear sufficient. To 
suppose that it is sufficient may be the cause of most failures 
in verse—the original sin of most poets who remain minor. 
It seems that great lyrical poetry, though it must be per- 
sonal, must also possess a touch of something far wider— 
something that would be true, not indeed “ universally ’’ (for 
there are “bounders,” dullards, savages, and reviewers in 
the world impervious to any poetic touch), but true for 
large numbers of sensitive and experienced men and women. 
The emotion cannot be personal in the sense of being private 
and individual. It must not be autobiography alone. A 
novel in which the commentator could label the characters 
as photographs of the novelist’s acquaintances is usually 
tedious except to the acquaintances. And to a lyric there 
should be no possible “key,’’ even though Shelley wrote 
it. 

In these volumes it is not hard to distinguish what 
seems merely personal or autobiographical, and one finds it 
always on a lower level than the rest. Miss Irene McLeod 
is well known through her first book of poems—“ Songs to 
Save a Soul’’—published about a year ago. There was a 
fine fresh note of vigor, defiance, and exultation in it. Even 
when the emotion was narrowly limited to personal experi- 
ence, it carried the reader away with a kind of exhilaration. 
The narrowly personal lyrics in this volume are not so 
stirring, perhaps because they chiefly express sorrow or 
regret, and the sorrowful mood is so much commoner in 
lyrics that we welcome anything else. Here is just too much 
of disappointment after illusion, of sorrowful yearning after 
vanished joy :— 

‘* Too dead to hate, 
Or curse my fate, 
Or wail my doom, 
I sit in gloom: 
I am grown old, 
I am grown cold. 
Ghost hands hold up 
My bitter cup! 
It is on my lips: 
Nor slips! Nor slips! ”’ 

It is a mood, a genuine mood, and it cannot be called 
rare; and yet, for the perfect lyric, it seems to us too 
particular, too narrowly personal. And there are a few 
other poems of the same nature, which are good, and yet do 
not add strength to strength, but rather slide back into a 
personal and transitory discouragement. How the poet can 
recover and emerge from these inward and limited sorrows 
is shown in plenty of the other poems. Directly she touches 
concrete life and the outside world, she is her live self 
again—a self capable of fine admiration, satire, and a 
violence welcome in contrast. 

Perhaps for these reasons chiefly, we read with special 
interest a very hard, concrete, and violent little drama, 
called ‘“‘ Crucified,’’ included at the end of the lyrics. It is 
a terrible but sympathetic scene between a village idiot and 
a village whore, whose hateful mother the idiot has 
murdered. In the lyrics, as in the former volume, the poet 
shows special powers in writing of motherhood. “One 
Mother’”’ is a fine poem; so are “ Voices’’ (varied expres- 
sions of people’s thoughts on the war), “ Beethoven,’ and 
“A Dream in Suburbia.” And in all these one hears the 
definite, concrete, widely appealing note that we demand. 

Miss Mary Richardson’s ‘“ Symbol Songs ’’ show far less 
of these qualities. In an “explanation’’ she says that 
“poetry must now revert to that day before classic lyric time, 
when the simple song was the only poem, the simple emotion 
ihe only theme.’’ She says she calls “these simple songs 
‘Symbol Songs,’ because they are the product of a feeling or 
feelings often almost impossible to describe in even an ordi- 
nary lyric. My desire is to pass on this feeling, or impres- 
sion, or mystic moment of realization to my reader.’’ Cer- 
tainly, the main object of poetry and all art is to pass on 
the feeling or impression to others. Our objection is that 
vague and narrowly personal or “inward”’ feelings cannot 
be passed on, and many of these songs are vague and 
narrowly personal. They reveal a profoundly religious 
nature, not definitely Christian, but possessed by God. 
They are the expression of a beautiful and sensitive spirit, 
which has suffered much through the body in the cause of 
women, but has retained a white serenity of confidence in 
the divine. As a revelation of so fine and rare a_per- 





sanality, the songs are of great interest. Sometimes, too, 
they are definite and wide enough in appeal to satisfy our 
strict demand; as in “ Mortal and Immortal Bearing”’ (in 
which, however, the words “to potentate,” in the last line 
but one, appear to have no meaning or reason but for 
rhyme), “ Young Love’s Dream”’ (so true of many women, 
so sudden and fine in an ending like one of Blake’s); and 
“ Beauty is Mine, saith the Lord,’’ beginning :— 
“* You gave your heart 

Like a new violet 

And your vacant beauty cried 

‘To let.’ ” 

But if only all English poets would now and for ever 
drop “thees and thous,’’ “does and dids,”” and “—eth”’ 
as the termination of the third person singular, what a 
mercy! What an advance! 

Miss Charlotte Mew’s verse is of a very different charac- 
ter. For one thing, it is far more mature, far more skilfully 
wrought. No touch of the amateur remains upon it. 
Strictly personal sighs and regretful yearnings have, no 
doubt, been felt, but they are resolutely suppressed, or 
thrown into concrete forms, appealing to wider sympathies. 
Perhaps this definiteness is due to an obviously intimate 
acquaintance with France. In many poems one hears 
echoes of the French language, and many more echoes of 
the French spirit. One also hears a dim echo of the peculiar 
and interesting time that we call “the ’Nineties.’’ “The 
Farmer’s Bride’’ is an excellent poem, except that the 
farmer is made so sympathetic and sensitive that a mere 
man can hardly imagine why the most sensitive woman 
should run out into the night to avoid him. “Fame,” 
“The Narrow Door,” “The Féte,”’ “The Changeling,” 
“The Quiet House,’’ and “Madeleine in Church,’’ how 
excellent they all are, clearly realized, full of hard and 
definite vision! All are too long to quote, though we are 
tempted by a beautiful passage in ‘“ The Changeling,”’ 
beginning :— 

‘*Sometimes I wouldn’t speak, you see, 
Or answer when you spoke to me, 
Because in the long, still dusks of spring 
You can hear the whole world whispering.” 





THE STAGE AND THE “HALLS.” 


“Fifty Years of a Londoner's Life.” By H. G. Hissert. 
(Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Fak on in his book, every chapter of which is entertaining, 
Mr. Hibbert remarks that theatrical managers have already 
learned lessons from the war. The gamble in plays is going 
out of fashion. It has been riotous enough, ever since the 
great campaign began :— 


“When the curtain rose on one of last year’s productions 
it represented a capital outlay of rather more than £10,000— 
there is, of course, a point in accountancy at which capital 
expenditure ceases, and weekly income and outgoing are 
reckoned with. In this case, part of the £10,000 was 
represented by the somewhile idle theatre, and part by the 
preliminary advertising on that prodigal scale which has 
become a convention of the theatre. But some £7,000 
represented the cost of the scenery and the dresses. The 
piece achieved merely a succés d’estime. Had it been a 
veritable triumph it could hardly have paid,’’ &c. 


Many new plays have been produced since the summer 
of 1914, but old plays revived have probably outdone these 
in number, and the public seems willingly to have supported 
production on a more modest scale than heretofore. In 
Mr. Hibbert’s opinion a competent City man, interested in 
the drama but not in actors and actresses, controlling and 
not controlled by his “experts,” might do very well in stage- 
land :— 

“In intimate theatrical circles the names of actors and 
managers are glibly mentioned whose careers have cost their 
fatuous financial supporters hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. There is not an industry in the world of which the 
conditions are so fatally artificial. There is not a theatrical 
purveyor, from the great costumier to the hill-sticker, who 
would not willingly deal at half his now accustomed rates 
if he could work on normal conditions, for certain and 
prompt payment. ... The tradesman gud tradesman kas 
never been fairly tested.” 


Pantomimes, Mr. Hibbert says, have been put down as 
costing £20,000, but we rather think that Augustus Harris 
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at Drury Lane allowed himself nearer £25,000. There 
must surely be folly in such expenditure. Provincial 
managers are in general infinitely more discreet, yet they 
can turn out a handsome article, whether in pantomime or 
revue. How does the money come back in a London theatre? 
During the first weeks of the winter holidays Drury 
Lane, with an afternoon and evening performance, can, 
perhaps, take £1,000 a day. Can any other London theatre 


do this?) Mr. Hibbert doubts “if the average earning 
capacity of all the West End theatres exceeds £200 
a performance.’ In American theatres, where the 


cheap seats are comparatively few, the takings seem con- 
siderably larger. It was an American speculator, Frohman, 
who did much to increase the difficulties of English managers 
‘‘ by his reckless inflation of actors’ salaries and his princely 
treatment of authors.”’ 

How, by the way, will post-war salaries compare with 
those of the present day? Salaries run into terrible figures 
just now. On his sundry musical plays George Edwardes 
was at one time paying not less than £10,000 a week in 
salaries and fees. That shrewd old manager Charles 
Morton used to say (and rightly no doubt) that a hundred a 
week was enough for the best performer on the boards. But 
in London to-day there must be many actors and actresses 
receiving £100 weekly; and this, more than the pay of a 
Prime Minister, is now thought a modest sum. Dan Leno’s 
£300 a week in pantomime at Drury Lane seemed immense. 
Then Mr. Lauder crossed the Atlantic to earn £1,000 a week 
in New York. ‘* His demand is now for a minimum £500 
a week. He was offered £800 a week for a special engage- 
ment at the Empire, and declined it.’’ In the London 
variety theatres, says Mr. Hibbert, 


“Probably the largest fee paid was to Sarah Bernhardt 
for her first appearance at the London Coliseam—namely, 
a thousand pounds, for her persenal services; apart from the 
salaries of her company and the other expenses. Sir George 
Alexander and Sir Herbert Tree had £750 at the Palace. 
Miss Marie Tempest had £500 at the London Hippodrome. 
Mr. Seymour Hicks and Mr. Arthur Bourchier command 
from £250 to £350, in circumstances. 

“Some dancers now reccive very large salaries. At the 
Alhambra in the old days £25 a week was considered a large 
fee. Gence came to the Empire, and for a long time was 
contented with £30; towards the end of her time she had 
£70. Then came the boom. Not to be precise, the four 
most prominent dancers of the day range from £250 to 
£750 a week. Pavlova has, in America, soared away from 
the topmost figure.”’ 


It is not only the stars of the theatre who command a big 
price when they appear at a music hall. Many of the 
regular performers at these places earn at the rate of from 
£5,000 to £10,000 a year. Some of them would seem to be 
worth scarcely a fraction of either sum; but, as Mr. Hibbert 
observes, few music-hall magnates know a “cock salmon” 
when they see one. The mimicry of Miss Cissie Loftus has 
commanded £250 a week. Miss Vesta Tilly has reached 
her £350. ‘‘ Miss Ada Reeve runs in the neighborhood of 
£250 a week, and Miss Marie Lloyd ranges from £150 a 
week upwards, according to circumstances.” Even in the 
suburbs there are juvenile ‘“artistes”—not many, of 
course—drawing a hundred pounds a week! whose very 
names are unknown in the district of Leicester Square. 

Will these prices endure in the new days to come? They 
must hurt the smaller fry rather badly, though there are 
those who say that the smaller fry would not get more if the 
bigger fry got less. If, after nearly two years of the costliest 
war in history, certain music-hall singers can still demand 
nearly £100 for a few minutes on the stage, this industry 
has evidently not suffered very much. By and by, when the 
economic pinch is even sharper, what will the shareholders 
say to these figures? 

In his discursive, chatty, and most amusing way Mr. 
Hibbert proves himself little less than a historian of the 
music-hall. He has plenty to say about the theatre, too, 
and about entertainments of all sorts; about critics and 
managers and agencies, and memorable productions in and 
out of London ; but the reader who is curious concerning the 
older “halls” and their and who seeks an 
explanation of the quite extraordinary growth of this form 
of entertainment, will find Mr. Hibbert indispensable :— 

“In the entertainment of the provinces, the growth in 
popularity ef the music-hall has effe2sted a complete revolu- 
tion. It has ruined most of the theatres, It has killed the 


vicissitudes, 








travelling circus. It has bereft a thousand Corn Exchanges, 
Town Halls, Mechanics’ Institutes of panoramas, presti- 
digitators, Christy Minstrels—having absorbed them all. 
There is now no town so small as to lack its Empire. Large 
cities have a score of variety theatres.” 


It was early in the eighties that the evolution of the music-hall 
began, and its progress from that date has been remarkable. 
Talented men, of course, were concerned in it; old Charles 
Morton all his life; the Mosses somewhat later, and then 
Oswald Stoll and others. These gifted managers secured the 
best that the world had to offer for the variety show, from 
North and South America, and from almost every country 
in Europe. Anecdote on anecdote does Mr. Hibbert regale 
us with concerning the host of music-hall folk, from the Lion 
Comique of the blatant days of old to Dan Leno, Pavlova, 
and Gaby Deslys. His pages overflow with apt and 
humorous allusions, and his character sketches are often 
amazingly good. Here is one :— 


“Twice only has Mr. Stoll been known to swear... . 
Nothing has so impressed me in my knowledge of this man 
as an experience of his evidence before a Royal Commission 
on some matter of the stage. He did not understand 
French; but a knowledge of French plays was important. 
Within a few hours he was carefully fed with a précis of 
each play essential to his evidence, and had learned to 
recite, with a correct accent, the appropriate extracts. 

“He does not drink; he does not smoke. His idea of 
exercise is a drive round Putney Heath; of violent exercise, 
a drive round Putney Heath—twice. He has a wonderful 
library of standard authors; and an intimate acquaintance 
with them all. He has enriched literature with two of the 
most remarkable books that ever came through a stage-door 
—a profound study of Herbert Spencer, and an idealistic 
essay on high finance. Once he wrote a comic song, called 
‘Mary and John,’ which had a tremendous vogue. Nobody 
outside his family was ever heard to address him by his 
Christian name. The sentiment with which he inspires his 
enormous staff is that of ‘wonder and amaze’ at his 
capacity.” 


Mr. O’Connor has written as excellent a preface as the 
book deserves—and this is saying a good deal. 
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‘* Hearts and Faces.” By JouN Murray GIppon 
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By SUSANNE R Day. 
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Miss Hart's novel will probably attract a fair number of 
shillings, because it is about Ireland; it ought to, because 
it happens to be a droll and witty piece of work, worthy of 
our fondest delusions about the Celtic “verve,’’ “ esprit,” 
and “élan.’’ So far as it is a story at all (it is really a 
collection of imperfectly correlated but brilliantly-conceived 
situations), it relates a few episodes in the histery of two 
families thrown into unwilling contiguity—the MacWilliams, 
Unionist landowners of the most aggressive and arrogant 
type, and the Ryans, Nationalists of a more laudable and 
equally spirited a type. Miss Hart does not hesitate to 
throw the two families together in so dashing and incon- 
sequent a way as her triumphantly light and happy touch 
justifies and our credulity will stand. Lord Gerald 
MacWilliam, the youngest son, having a conscience about his 
father’s ruthless evictions, and being a solemnly and 
scrupulously honest young man, becomes a teacher in the 
Gaelic League, and so a friend of the Ryans. Hackett, Mrs. 
Ryan’s son by a former marriage, an ebullient young 
barrister, falls romantically in love with Lady Moira, the 
Duke’s daughter, and Mr. Hastings, the Secretary of State 
for Ireland and a guest of the MacWilliams, has a singular 
affair with Kate. the younger, more talented, restless, and 
frivolous daughter of the Ryans. For Miss Hart lays all 
her cards on the table without a trace of fumbling or lack 
of confidence. After this bold initiative, three-quarters of the 
book is an extremely adroit and strategical handling of the 
various situations that arise between the members of the 
two families. By means of apt dialogue, a satiric insight 
into character, a keen observation of Irish affairs, and a 
sharp inference from it, a readiness in grouping her 
characters and keeping them at tie requisite distance for 
her objective methcd, Miss Hart succeeds in writing an 
unusually shrewd and entertaining novel. 


She makes us 
realize, too, the difference between witty and cynical comedy, 
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While letting none of her characters, not even the best of 
them, escape her incisive analysis, she readily discriminates 
between their several qualities, and so suggests her 
allegiances. The witty comedist, that is to say, is without 
illusions, the cynical without truth. It is a pity that her 
last few chapters are rather an indefinite climax to the rest. 
It is almost as if Miss Hart had said to herself: “ See if I 
can’t write as good tragedy as comedy.” All the affairs 
end tragically: the twe brothers of Gerald are shot by a 
fanatic, Hackett dies of rheumatic fever, and Mr. Hastings 
and Kate fall at odds, not over politics, but the latter's 
religion. Gerald inherits his father’s estates in the spirit, 
not of literary truth but poetic justice. It would be too 
much to say that Miss Hart condescends to melodrama ; the 
actual change consists in losing the mastery of her material. 
Her remarkable ability fails to sustain itself to the inevitable 
end. 


Miss Day also writes about Ireland—an epistolary novel, 
obviously based on actual experience and relating autobio- 
graphically the adventures of Miss Lester Martin as a poor- 
law guardian in Ballybawn, a township in the south. Miss 
Day has none of the structural and psychological excitements 
of Miss Hart to manceuvre, but her book, within its limited 
range, is almost as readable. Its fault is diffuseness, not 
the diffuseness of the amateur, but the deliberate incon- 
sequence and irrelevance which practically all modern letter- 
writers conceive to be a point in the game. . Her virtue is 
her damning indictment of the poor-law system, an indict- 
ment of greed, miscalled economy, neglect, and apathy, mis- 
called conservatism and vile intrigue, miscalled duty and 
patriotism, the more telling because it is disguised in the 
tone of bantering exasperation. The pivot of the-book is the 
effort of Miss Martin to get a hospital extension scheme 
through the Board, so that the horrible evils of overcrowding, 
filth, and pulmonary contagion may be diminished. Miss 
Day’s account of the battles between herself and the Board 
is not only a literary entertainment, but an important 
chapter in the history of the administration of the poor-law 
in Ireland. The following extract summarizes the two 
points :— : 

“In a field a man was digging. ‘It’s a fine day,’ quoth 

I. ‘It is so, thank God,’ quoth he; and then we fell to 

discussing the weather and other affairs of State. Presently 

I introduced the election. ‘You know I am going to stand 

as a candidate?’ He stared at me. ‘My cripes, are you 

now?’ ‘I am. Will you vote for me?’ Slowly he loosened his 
hand from the spade, slowly he held it forth, covered with 
the accumulated grime of countless unwashed years: ‘I will,’ 
he said, ‘ for I'll tell you this, you must be the biggest devil 


that ever came out of hell if you’re worse than the devils 
that are on that Board already.’ ”’ 


Miss Thomas does not fling her roses riotously but 
decorously along the respectable path of orthodox eld. The 
interest of “Red Roses” is the indirect one of complying 
unhesitatingly with all the conventions of the average novel. 
Those conventions are at once so trivial and, at the same 
time, cover so fitly all the transparencies of literary incom- 
petence, that one feels that almost anyone has but to learn 
them in order to turn out a plausible novel within the space 
of three or four months. 


“Hearts and Faces’’ is an extraordinary compromise 
between the novel of the artistic life and that of villainous 
and derring-do. The author mixes his drinks in such a 
way that only the strongest digestion (i.e., that of a reviewer) 
is able to cope with his abrupt changes from the champagne 
of high life to the absinthe of Soho Bohemianism (according 
to Mr. Gibbon, Soho is a desperate place of unsavory dens 
and gleaming knives), from the whisky of independent 





Scotsmen to the barley-water of a sentimental nature. It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Gibbon is so prone to lose his 
head, for he obviously knows something about painting, if 
he has a somewhat hectic view about painters. Perhaps it is 
that there have been so many novels about the underworld 
of late years that the novelist who introduces a hero who is 
always quoting Byron to an underworld in Soho, where the 
only thing that is disreputable is the food, leaves us 
unmoved. 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


Tue result of the removal of the remaining minimum 
prices proved the wisdom of that step, and the unwisdom 
of postponing it for so long. It is really surprising that so 
few sales have accumulated since the beginning of the war, 
although, to judge by their activity, a considerable amount 
of liquidation must have taken place in Indian Government 
Securities and Irish Land Stock. Since the war, Irish Land 
Stock has fallen rather more than Consols, and at present 
prices it yields 44 per cent., from which, of course, the 
Inland Revenue shears lop off 14 for income-tax. The new 
Nigerian Loan yields over 54 per cent., but is redeemable in 
1920—a time when British credit should be again on the up 
grade. Some interest is now being taken in the question how 
France will tackle the twin problems of debt and currency 
after the war. The importance of France as a banker to 
Russia and Southern Europe can hardly be over-estimated, 
and those who want to prolong the war for military reasons 
must not lose sight of the financial and economic considera- 
tions, which point in another direction. The buoyancy of 
the Stock Markets has been quite surprising. For some 
reason or other, brokers and jobbers and their clients are 
obviously anticipating a favorable and speedy finish, and 
trying to get the benefit of the speculative spirit which is 
expected, one hardly knows why, to follow. 


THe Enp or Minimum PRICcEs. 
A correspondent writes:—The removal of the last 
minimum prices, affecting 200 British Corporations and 
nearly 70 Indian Government and Railway stocks, which 
took place on Monday last, coincided with an increase of 
confidence on the Stock Exchange, and there was conse- 
quently no rush to sell on the part of holders of the 
securities affected. These minima have been in force for 
eighteen months, and there was nautrally a big scaling 
down in prices. The following table shows the revaluation 
of a few important securities :— 
Minimum Price, Yield. 
July 3rd. £s. 
Irish Land 23% . ses 59 413 
Irish Land 3% ... eve ove 63 415 
Local Loans 3%... ss 65 412 
Transvaal 3% (1923-55)... 415 
India 34% ce Pan mn 
Do. 3% ee 
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Do. 24% sia oe 
Metropolitan 3% (1941) 
L.C.C. 34% tes pore = 
Met. Water Board “B” 3% 
Port of London 3% ... eos 
Bengal-Wagpur 4% Deb. ... 
South Indian 4% Deb. 
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The yields in the case of the redeemable stocks are 
calculated allowing for redemption. In most cases prices 
were brought down to a basis of a little over 43 per cent. 
Dealings have not been numerous, the largest number of 
transactions being recorded in the Indian stocks. 
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